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TMHERE is a lively discussion going on in England as to the ne- 
[ cessity of continuing in force the Orders in Council which re- 
quire American cattle to be slaughtered at the port ofentry. As their 
effect is to increase the price of American beef at all other points, 


they operate as a protective duty in behalf of English cattle breed- 
ers; and when the Liberals were in opposition, many of them de- 
nounced the measure as virtually protectionist. But the Liberal 
ministry do not see their way to withdraw the restriction. They 
have heard many wild stories about swill-fed cattle in American 
cities,—which, by the way, are never exported, as they would go 
to skin and bone on the voyage,—and they think that their own 
farmers are entitled to the exercise of every precaution to prevent 
the importation and the extension of disease. Just at this moment, 
Mr. Gladstone is disposed to do his utmost to placate and favor 
the British farmers, as may be seen from the legislation introduced 
this session. And there is at least room for apprehension from 
the free introduction of live cattle from the United States, although 
the number of diseased beasts forms but a trifling percentage of 
the whole importation. If Americans were in the like situation, 
we would enforce similar restrictions as decidedly as the English do. 

The matter of American competition with European farmers is 
becoming a very serious one for European statesmen. It is evi- 
dently not to be confined to years of especial scarcity abroad. On 
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our rich wheat-lands, grain can be produced at such prices as will 
enable us to undersell the British farmer in the best years as well 
as the worst; and with the increase of facilities for its transporta- 
tion, such as our new railroads and the new Canadian canals will 
furnish, the competition will become more spirited. But there is 
reason to doubt its permanence. Our newly broken prairies pro- 
duce wheat with a very large proportion of gluten, which secures 
it access to the best markets. But the supply of new land in 
America is far from inexhaustible, although net yet near to ex- 
haustion ; and when we shall be confined to lands which have been 
for ycars under cultivation, the superiority of English methods of 
tillage will go far to restore their advantage. We do not, there- 
fore, share Mr. Edward Atkinson’s view that we are destined to 
become the principal permanent source of food supply for Great 
Britain. Nor do we believe with him that our competition will 
break down their landlord system and abolish rents. 


Tue report of the annual dinner of the Cobden Club is, for 
Americans, what Mr. Lincoln used to call “mighty interesting 
reading.” The meeting was more jubilant than last year, when 
their chairman reminded them that they had very little to be 
thankful for. But this year’s cheerfulness has not the most striking 
reasons for its existence. The first is that they have gone through 
a general election, without wrecking English Free Trade. Ten 
years ago it would have been thought preposterous to suggest that 
any English politician should suggest a return to Protection. Now 
the Club are thankful that no prominent politician took up that cry. 

Then again, of the eighteen members of the ministry, fourteen 
belong to the Club. This indicates that the present Cabinet will 
be on the alert as regards English trade interests, and will push 
the Free Trade cause as they best may. But as regards the foreign 
field, the French Protectionists are active and control the Senate, 
if not the Chamber. Bismarck and his friends are still solidly 
Protectionist. And in the United States the Free Traders have 
seen the great opportunity presented by a Democratic Congress, 
slipping out of their hands. 

But then, if not much has been done, a great deal is about to 
be accomplished. The world is about to be converted. So, as 
The Times sarcastically reminds them, they have been telling us 
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every year since the Club began its work. It compares their pro- 
phecies to “ lovers’ vows,—broken it may be a thousand times, but 
uttered sincerely every time, and believed in to the very end.” A 
more courteous way of telling the Cobden Club that their enthu- 
siasm has made them somewhat soft-headed, could not be devised. 

But then these gentle enthusiasts have brought a new power 
into the field. Emerson says that when a new poet makes his ap- 
pearance, a new and uncalculated energy is born into the world. 
Such an energy the Club has secured in the person of Mr. 
Augustus Mongredien, whose little pamphlets are to. convert 
Christendom to Free Trade. If his Zhe Western Farmer of 
America be a specimen of his power to grasp the details ot a 
great subject, then we begin to understand why the Cobden Club 
discovered “a great American enconomist” in David A. Wells. 
Its geese are always swans. Even at this meeting, Earl Spencer, 
who presided, discovered the presence of “distinguished econo- 
mists” from America. We look to the list of guests and discover 
that they were Mr. Garrett, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; 
Mr. Simon Sterne, of New York,—a distinguished and public 
spirited lawyer, but no economist of note, certainly,—and then 
Prof. Laughlin, Mr. Marcel, Mr. Showers and Mr. Parrish, “and 
other gentlemen,” presumably of still less eminence. And these 
are our “distinguished economists”! 


ANOTHER piece: of the botch-work effected in the settlement of 
European affairs after the French Revolution, comes to light in 
the troubles between the Storthing of Norway and its nominal 
king,—Oscar of Sweden. Norway, if it is not to be independent, 
properly forms an appendage to Denmark. The two people had 
lived under one king since 1380, when the Norwegian dynasty suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Denmark. The Swedish revolt under 
Gustavas Vasa, against the Union of Colmar, found no support in 
Norway, and in the course of wars with Sweden they learned to 
hate the Swedes more cordially than did the Danes. The Danish 
and Norse languages differ but slightly, while both are quite dis- 
tinct from the Swedish. Up to the publication of Bjornsen’s 
Synnive Solbakken, in 1857, Danish was the literary language of 
Norway ; and to Norway Denmark owes Holberg and several 
others of the best names in her literature. Even the movement 
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towards an independent literature and language—begun by Bjorn- 
sen and Ibsen, and resulting in one of the most vigorous and 
productive of existing literatures,—has effected nothing more than 
an enlargement of the Norwegian vocabulary from dialectic sources, 
while the grammatical structure remains unchanged. All these 
“affiliations pointed to the permanent union of these two kingdoms ; 
but in 1815 Denmark was to be punished for Napoleonic sympa- 
thies, and Bernadotte to be rewarded for his treason to his former 
master. So Naerway was rent from Denmark, after nearly four 
centuries of union, and given to Sweden by the allies in 1814. The 
Norwegians resisted, but the Swedish power prevailed; and the 
people secured only their recognition asa separate kingdom, under 
the most Democratic constitution of government possible. But 
there has never been any cordial loyalty to Bernadotte’s dynasty, 
nor any affiliation with the Swedes. The people have never for- 
gotten or pardoned the crime by which they were separated from 
Denmark, and quarrels more or less serious have characterized the 
relations of King and Storthing. At present they are involved in 
a more serious misunderstanding than any of earlier date. The 
Storthing insists that the King’s ministers shall attend its meetings, 
and has voted thus in three successive sessions, in spite of the King’s 
veto. Such a vote, it is provided in the Constitution, is sufficient 
to make a law even without the King’s consent; but the King 
maintains that on this point the Storthing has exceeded its vonsti- 
tutional powers, as this is an amendment of the fundamental law 
itself. On this point there seems no possibility of agreement or 
compromise ; and a secession from the Swedish connection is once 
more discussed by the Norse people. 


The Albanians are not an admirable race. They are more like 
the American red man than any other great off-shoot of the great 
Aryan stem, except, perhaps, the Kurds. They are proud, lazy, 
illiterate, vicious, cruel, quarrelsome, thievish ; despisers of woman, 
but content to live off the results of her labor. They have twice 
produced an historic name of the third magnitude. Asthe Kurds 
have their Saladin, so the Albanians have their Pyrrhus and their 
Scanderbeg. They are just the sort of people for a second-rate 
novelist to invest with all the glories and excellence of personal 
worth. But it is hard for people who have any definite standard of 
human character to feel much enthusiasm over them. 
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If anything could elevate them to the level of mankind’s re- 
spect, itis their recent declaration of independence. Such a step 
has been foreshadowed for some time past. The anti-Slav news- 
papers of Central Europe, of Vienna especially, have taken these 
“brave and hardy mountaineers” under their patronage, and have 
said about them everything which might tend to conciliate popular 
regard. Months ago the Albanian League were said to have de- 
clared themselves independent. But they were still puppets in the 
hands of the Pashas. The Porte was sending them money, was 
plotting to get into their hands the places it had agreed to surren- 
der to Czernagora, was sending home with arms every Albanian 
who was found around Stamboul. That all this was purely selfish 
and underhand, the Albanians must have known. They saw that 
they were used to undo what the Porte professed itself ready to 
have done. But they acquiesced in it, through blind hatred of 
the enemies they had in common with the Turks. At last they 
have made the discovery that the Pashas are setting them in the 
forefront of the impending battle with the Great Powers, and that 
the worst enemy of the Albanian League is on the Bosphorus. 

We make no doubt that this new move of the League will re- 
sult in one more loss to the Turkish Empire. The Sultan has not 
troops enough at his command for their subjugation. He has 
always relied upon Albania as his recruiting ground. His very 
body-guard is composed of Albanians. Few of his regiments could be 
trusted in a campaign inthese mountains. And if Albania be lost, 
the loss is richly deserved. It is the fruit of long and involved 
treachery to Albania, to Czernagora, to Greece and to the Great 
Powers. 


Ir is proposed to call a convention of Canadians who are favora- 
ble to a commercial union with the United States. It seems that 
the Quebec Liberals, as well as a great many unattached citizens, 
are favorable to such a plan, and will give it theirsupport. It was 
hoped that the ministry now in power would give the matter their 
attention; but neither Sir John Macdonald, nor the leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Blake, have as yet seen their way to anything but 
proposals for the renewal of reciprocity. If this apathy should 
continue, there is a fine opening for a third party in Canada,—a 
Continental party, which should make Canadian Independence and 
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Commercial Union its chief issue. Such a party should have on 
its side all the great tendencies and movements of the times. The 
stars in their course would fight with it. And before many years, 
it might displace both its rivals and take the helm of power. 

Sir John Macdonald assures the English people that the connec- 
tion between England and Canada will be a permanent one, that 
Canada will always remain an English dependency. Could he 
have taken the deliberate judgment of the Englishmen to whom 
he was speaking, he would probably have found in them an aston- 
ishing indifference as to Canada’s future, and some measure of 
doubt as to whether a severance would not be best for Canada. 
Had he polled the Canadian people, he would have found still less 
agreement with his own view. Even his henchman Sir Alexander 
Galt, has expressed a doubt of the permanence of the connection. 
So have Mr. Goldwin Smith and Sir Francis Hincks, widely,as 
they differ on every other point. So have Mr. Blake and Mr. 
McDougall and Mr. Perrault, and almost every Canadian whose 
opinion is worth taking. Indeed, there is a steady vote against the 
colonial attitude of Canada which is being taken all the time. It is 
the vote of the Canadians who are emigrating from Canada to the 
United States,—from a dependency to a nation. In the month of 
July, Canada ranked as second among the countries which furnish 
us with immigrants. About 75,000 a year come over, and one- 
twelfth of all the natives of the Dominion are now residing on our 
side of the line. 


THE returns of the Tenth Census of the United States, so far as 
received, are so inconsistent with all reasonable expectations, as to 
justify the suspicion of systematic and extensive fraud. The move- 
ment of population during the last ten years has been open and 
manifest toall observers. That immigration has been confined chiefly 
tothe north, that it has touched few of the southern States, except 
West Virginia, Florida and Texas, that two even of these States 
have drawn more from the South itself than from any other 
quarter, are matters which admit of little dispute. Every observer, 
native and foreign alike, predicted that this census would show a 
transfer of strength in population and of political power from the 
South to the North West. But of the ten millions of increase, the 
South actually claims three millions eight hundred thousand ; and 
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asserts that she has at least lost nothing as regards the ratio of her 
population to that of the whole country. North Carolina claims 
an increase of thirty per cent., Virginia thirty, Arkansas forty-four, 
Kentucky thirty-one, while that of our middle States is but 19 per 
cent., Illinois but twenty-two, Wisconsin fourteen, and Iowa twenty- 
six! We follow the figures given by the Boston Advertiser. Of 
the 32 counties of South Carolina, 23 have sent in their official 
enumeration. These increased their population during the 
decade 1850-60, by less than one and a half per cent.; during 
the decade 1860-70, a little over seven per cent.; but during the 
decade 1870-80, they claim an increase of more than 35 per cent. 
And this alleged increase has been nearly confined to the rural 
districts, the two counties which contain the only two cities of the 
State reporting but a slight increase. Ten of the twenty-three re- 
ported a gain of less than three per cent. in 1860, an actual loss in 
1870, and a gain of 48 per cent. in 1880. One of the ten, Ker- 
shaw County, the poorest in the whole State, contains but a single 
village, (said to be “ the sleepiest place on the continent,” ) and em- 
ploys but eleven persons in manufactures. In the decade 1850- 
60, it lost nine per cent.; in 1860—70, it lost ten per cent.; in 
1870-80 it claims to have gained eighty per cent. This is the 
most impudent of all the returns, but the increase claimed in 
Marlborough County (seventy-four per cent.), Edgefield Co. (sixty- 
two and a half per cent.), Greenville County (sixty-two per cent.), 
and others, are made equally incredible by a comparison with the 
figures of previous enumerations. And as the growth of the de- 
cade 1850-60 was interrupted by no war, it may fairly be taken as 
representing the normal rate of growth. The census returns for 
the forty years, 1830-70, show an increase of but twenty-one 
per cent. in the whole State. But the new enumeration will pre- 
tend to show an increase of something between thirty and thirty- 
five per cent. in ten years. 

This remarkable exhibit is rendered still farther significant by 
the facts that Democratic leaders have been proclaiming great 
southern gains ahead of all official returns, and even before the 
figures could have been counted up. There is every reason to 
expect that the figures collected from the Southern States by its 
census officials—who are all Democrats,—will announce to the 
world that that is the growing, progressive, prosperous section of 
the country ! 
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We have always sought to do justice to the white people of the 
South, and to allege in exculpation of their faults the miserable in- 
fluence which slavery has bequeathed, and which a cowardly recon- 
struction policy has rather intensified than removed. But we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that they are at this moment fighting 
for the control not only of their own States, but of the Nation. 
All the talk we heard four years ago about their withdrawal from 
national politics is now forgotten, to be renewed immediately after 
Mr. Garfield’s election. And they are using not only fair and 
honorable means to secure power, but any which come to hand. 
The men who extinguished the negro majorities in seven States by 
violence and fraud, are not likely to stop at any similar measure 
which may obliterate or reduce the national majority of the North. 
To “count in the graveyards,” as, before the census was taken, it 
was said they would do, is even easier than to stuff a ballot-box 
with tissue ballots. There is no representative of the Republican 
party looking over the census supervisor’s shoulder,—no illiterate 
or venial negro to watch the count. The motive and the opportu- 
nity of a great crime are alike present; and the social morality of 
the Southern people is not such as to give us any guarantee of 
their resistance to the temptation. It may be said that the parallel 
with the case of the Southern treatment of negro voters is not an 
exact one. But it is far closer than is generally supposed. No 
Southern State is compelled to retain negro suffrage in its organic 
law. It can confine the suffrage to white citizens, or to educated 
voters, if it pleases, and accept a corresponding limitation of its 
political power. But although several States have revised their 
constitutions recently, not one of them has taken this step. They 
deliberately make the negro a political cipher, but retain him 
as a nominal voter, for the sake of members in Congress and votes 
for the Presidency. The dead men in the Southern graveyards 
might just as well be counted as the black men whose right of 
suffrage has been destroyed in fact, while ‘it exists in law. The 
morality of the two transactions is exactly the same. 

“Aout this time’’ it should be written in the almanacs, “‘ expect 
to hear from the Free Trade Club, that the Tariff is to be made a 
prominent issue in the selection of members of Congress, and that 
they are receiving very encouraging advices from all parts of the 
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country.” Every two years, from August till October, this is part 
of the news; and then Mr. Swank limbers out his long gun, and 
gives the signal of warning to the Protectionists, to be on their 
guard against this handful of amiable enthusiasts. We are not 
terrified by the Free Trade Club. Its united forces, even though 
backed by aton of Mr. Montgredien’s remarkable pamphlets, could 
not controla single nominating convention. And the whole tenor of 
the nominations will be no more affected by it than will the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. 

Of course, Protectionists should be alive to the importance of 
proper nominations to Congress. The Free Trade Club has noth- 
ing to do with that. They should always be seeing that Demo- 
crats like Abram Hewitt and Republicans like Mr. Dawes, do not 
miss a nomination through want of proper support. But it is to 
be remembered that this country has but one centre of Free Trade 
sentiment, while it has tens of thousands of centres of Protection- 
ist conviction. Every factory in a country village teaches Mr. 
Carey’s economic doctrines. Every group of workingmen em- 
ployed in manufactures, is an Anti-Free-Trade club. These cen- 
tres are spreading through the West. They are awakening the 
people out of their comparative indifference, to an active interest 
in our national policy. It is from Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Minneapolis and San Francisco that the echoes now come back to 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 

New York is the one place on this continent where the people 
are not either indifferent or protectionist. The importing element 
is strong enough to give tone to opinion at that point. These so- 
called importers are, except in rare instances, merely agents and 
assignees for foreign establishments. The city is said to have but 
three genuine importers of dry goods, who own their own stock 
of goods. These agents are very frequently foreigners by birth, who 
know little of and care nothing for the needs of the country at 
large. They find their mental pabulum in newspapers edited by 
imported editors, and filled with imported theories. The quantity 
and the quality of their interest in our political concerns, are in 
accord with this state of affairs. And yet they seriously hope that 
the sentiment and influence which they have created locally, can 
be employed to give character to an American Congress. 
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GENERAL HAncock’s letter of acceptance appeared on the last 
day of July. It is a document characteristic of the man, as 
thoroughly courteous and inoffensive as that of Mr. Garfield, but 
unlike Mr. Garfield’s in the absence of any well-defined political 
principles, upon which to base a party struggle. Mr. Garfield 
might subscribe to every word in his rival’s letter, but General 
Hancock could not have subscribed to Mr. Garfield’s. 

That the ostensible author of this letter is its real author, we 
think self-evident. No politician, unless possessed of some dra- 
matic ability, could have produced it. It is the writing of a man 
who has no acquaintance with the complexities of politics, who 
has read up the Constitution to refresh his memory, and who is 
much more ready to declare his opinions on those topics on which 
there is no quarrel, than to venture on the uncertain ground where 
his fellow citizens differ. In several places he condescends to 
platitude, and needs to be reminded of the legal maxim, “The 
Court knows something.” An expert politician would not have 


told the nation so solemnly, “ The Constitution forms the basis of 
the Government of the United States. The powers granted by it 
to the legislative, executive and judicial departments define and 


limit the authority of the general government. Powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, belong to the States respectively or to the people.” 
All this reads suspiciously like the observations resulting from a 
fresh perusal of that venerable document, and suggests that the 
writer has not been so familiar with its teachings as a statesman, 
much less a “Second Expounder,” might be expected to be. It 
reminds us of the young lady’s offer to translate 7é/émague for 
the Cornhill Magazine in Thackeray’s time. She hit upon a very 
excellent book, but her proposal showed a lack of acquaintance 
with literature. General Hancock’s sentiments are excellent, but 
they have as little to do with his candidacy as has the multiplica- 
tion table. 


As we should have expected, General Hancock does not take 
up the “fraud” cry. As he was the first to call on President Hayes 
to tender his congratulations, on the morning after the inaugura- 
tion, and as he has continued to hold office ever since, under the 
orders of the President, it would hardly have been consistent for 
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him to have taken up that cry. And the Democratic party, if they 
were not too stupid to see it, would discover that they also have 
estopped themselves from continuing that cry by nominating Gene- 
ral Hancock. They have publicly condoned all that they still 
allege against Mr. Hayes and the Republican party, by offering 
the Presidency to a man who not only recognized the validity of . 
Mr. Hayes’s title, but continued to hold office under him. If 
General Hancock really does accept the utterance of the Demo- 
cratic platform, except as embodying in a very imperfect way some 
abstract principle of politics, then he utters his condemnation of 
his own course during the past four years. 

But some of his friends defend his omission of any reference 
to the claims growing out of the election of 1876, by alleging that 
he, as an officer in the army, is debarred from speaking as freely 
of the election of his commander-in-chief as he otherwise might. 
Once again they insult their own candidate. Is General Hancock 
the man to abstain from saying all he thinks fit to say, because he 
must give up an appointment in order to attain freedom of speech ? 
Several Southern papers call upon him to resign his military posi- 
tion, possibly from the same motive as actuated the Richmond 
Despatch in exhorting the Northern papers to keep silence as 
regards his war record. We have never seen any good reason 
given for such a resignation. The Democrats have nominated a 
mere soldier for the Presidency. If they can elect him, let him go 
straight from his headquarters to the White House, without any 
false pretences. But if his military position forbid his speaking 
freely, by all means let him resign. We do not believe that it 
does; but we do not see that any Democrat can help suspecting it. 


SENATOR WALLACE has opened the Democratic campaign in this 
State with a speech more foolish than we thought him capable of 
making. The burden of Mr. Wallace’s contention was that the 
Republican is a sectional, the Democratic a national party. What 
truth there is in this is merely an echo of the Disunion cry, which 
used to be raised against the Republicans before the war. Mr. 
Wallace, like a good many Democrats, has not been able to keep 
up with the march of events, or he would have learnt that it is of 
no use to shout, Wolf! Wolf! to that tune in these times. Nor 
can it be truly said that the Republican party is a sectional party, 
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when there is a Republican majority in seven Southern States, 
which has been deprived of its lawful voice by Democratic fraud 
and violence. 

Of course, as a Pennsylvanian, he had the “ Tariff for Revenue 
only” in his mind’s eye, both when he was speaking to that point, 
and when he was not. Whatever Mr. Wallace’s opinions on this 
point may be, he never distinguished himself by any defence of the 
interests of the commonwealth when they were endangered 
by proposals for hostile legislation. Of course, it would not do for 
even a Democrat to talk Free Trade in Pennsylvania, but Mr. 
Wallace seems to have sought to make Protection as odious to all 
thinking people as possible. He says: ‘The Republican policy 
destroys our control of the manufacturing interests of the Republic; 
takes from the North that peculiar control which has heretofore 
belonged to us, and places factories, furnaces, rolling mills, and 
workshops by every river in the South. The South has been 
agricultural; that is its natural sphere. Its enormous products 
from the soil have been and ought to continue the most important 
element in her progress and prosperity. Disunion, hate, and per- 
secution force them to depend upon themselves, and thus deprive 
us of what is, and ought to continue to be, our natural market.” 

Mr. Wallace’s “ speech bewrayeth him.” This utterance has no 
parallel in anything that the champions of Protection in this State 
have ever said. This talk about “our natural market” is taken 
direct from the speeches and writings of English Free Traders. 
So far from envying the South the development of its manufac- 
tures, Protectionists have always deplored the backwardness of that 
section in this respect, and have desired to see her grow rich and 
prosperous in every element of industrial wealth. As they have 
always said, and as Ze 7imes of New York says, “it was one of 
the worst evils of slavery that it confined the section in which it 
prevailed to the simplest and most unprofitable forms of produc- 
tion, and hampered the wealth-making capacity of the community 
in every direction.” And Protectionists have no interests more’ 
primary than this, that every part and section of the country 
should become so much interested in manufactures that a cry for 
Free Trade could be raised in none of them. The Boston Adver- 
tiser, a Protectionist paper, says, “ Should the national census show 
the South to have greatly improved within the last ten years, the 
whole country will have ground for honest satisfaction.” 
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THE sessions of the Concord School of Philosophy this summer, 
furnish an interesting chapter of our intellectual life, which is 
beginning to attract public attention. The science of philosophy 
has always been pursued with more or less energy in our larger 
educational institutions, John Locke and the Scotch School, who 
are not properly metaphysicians, being the masters most affected. 
Yet Dr. Samuel Johnson of Columbia was, like Jonathan Edwards, 
a disciple of Berkeley ; and among our German institutions there 
has been a disposition to assert the claims of Hegel and Schelling. 
With the study of Coleridge began a profounder strain of thinking, 
of which Dr. James Marsh of Vermont was the first, and Dr. Shedd of 
New York is the latest representative. 

But all these are the representatives of that academic or official 
study of philosophy, which is associated with college chairs, and 
with such names as Bowen, Hitchcock, Porter, Hodge and Krauth. 
More notable as a sign of the times, and of the existence of sponta- 
neous metaphysical tendencies in the American mind, is the rise 
of three independent schools of philosophical cultur¢, none of whose 
members fills any professor’s chair, or has been drawn to the 
subject by any official necessity for its study. With the late 
George Ripley and his literary associates began an American- 
German movement, by which Mr. Emerson was led away from his 
first love, Coleridge. It is to the Ripley or Transcendental School 
that we must assign Mr. Alcott, although he is now much more 
conservative in theology than Ripley and his disciples were, and 
although the Germans would dispute his right to rank as a philoso- 
pher, in any proper sense of that word. And it is around Alcott 
and Emerson, the last and much modified survivors of the old 
Transcendental Group, that the new “School” has been gathered 
at Concord. Next to these, its most remarkable members are from 
the west,—Mr. Harris of St. Louis, and Mr. Jones of Jacksonville 
in Illinois. Both of these men represent remarkable local move- 
ments of a philosophical kind. In St. Louis, a good many years 
ago, a young man, now too busily engaged with law and politics to 
pay much attention to metaphysics, was so excited by the study of 
Hegel’s writings that he began to talk about them in all circles. 
Mr. Harris, long the admirable superintendent of that city’s public 
schools, was one of a group which was reached by this influence ; 
and out of it has grown his Yournal of Speculative Philosophy, (now 
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in its 14th volume), which, although predominantly Hegelian in its 
character, is hospitable to other schools of thought,—Plato, Kant, 
Fichte, Baader, Schelling, Schopenhauer, Trendelenburg and the 
Concord Transcendentalists, all having found welcome in its pages. 
But the American Hegelians are not confined to St. Louis, as may 
be seen by reference to Miss Anna C. Brackett of New York, and 
Judge Stallo of Cincinnati. Mr. Jones, on the other hand, is a de- 
votee of Platonism. Jacksonville, where he lives, is the seat of the 
State Normal School, and among its professors and their pupils, 
the future teachers of the State, he has been propagating the in- 
fection of his Platonism, until the people of this prairie town are 
said to be as familiar with the ideal as with their sisters, cousins 
and aunts. Concord, St. Louis and Jacksonville, therefore, are the 
three recognized foct of spontaneous philosophy in America; but 
how many other first or second-class towns will become similar 
centres of study and enthusiasm, it is impossible to say. As Cosmo 
Cupples remarked to Robert Falconer,—« Fowk are metaphee- 
sical.’”’ The tendency to philosophize is deeply imbedded in human 
nature, and will make itself efficient in the most unlikely circum- 
stances. , 

That the three schools are on eminently friendly terms is mani- 
fest from their cordial re-union in the Summer School at Concord. 
Thither come also the representatives of other movements, each 
and all welcomed for their quality of thoughtfulness, and their 
toleration of all the rest. The jealousy with which Hegel perse- 
cuted Benecke at Berlin, and Schelling hunted Krause from 
Miinchen, has not made itself felt in this well-named Concord. But 
connected with this catholicity, it seems to us, is the chief fault of 
the School, vz; a flabby dilettantism, a want of well defined con- 
victions: Mrs. Browning says that toleration in this world is con- 
fined to those who have no beliefs. When people come to hold a 
doctrine very earnestly, if they be made of ordinary clay, it is apt 
to narrow their tempers. With some of the Concord people this 
result is impossible, for the simple reason that they have no 
doctrine. Feminine intuitions, fluid as water, changed from day 
to day and with every mood, compose what they call their philoso- 
phy. The new metaphysicians are not all of this sort. Mr. Harris 
especially is not. But it is just that which makes us think him out 
of place inany group of which Bronson Alcott is the admired chief. 
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AN unusually severe fore-summer has been testing to the utmost 
the sanitary administration of our American cities. The thorough 
drainage of Memphis seems to have done its work there, and we 
hear of no fresh outbreak of the yellow fever in that sorely afflicted 
city. New Orleans has escaped equally well, although the city is 
not clean and never will be. That its site is below the level of the 
Mississippi makes that impossible. In the North the intense heat 
has been more than usually trying to juvenile life. In New York 
children died for a time at the rate of seventy-five a day; and in 
Philadelphia the loss was almost proportionally as great, in spite of 
our freedom from the tenement-house system. A large portion of 
our loss was due to the foul condition of our water supply. Once 
more Fairmount broke down under the city’s demand for a pure 
supply of this indispensible “ gift of God,’ as the Arabs call it. 
We pay more for our water than any other city, and yet every 
summer drought not only shortens the supply, but lowers the 
quality to a point far below that of safety to health. 

Sooner or later, we shall have to take up the suggestion made 
by Chief Engineer Birkenbine when he was in office. Except in 
case of an absolute necessity, no great city but Philadelphia chooses 
to depend on pumping machinery for its water supply. They all 
have preferred the aqueduct system, which costs more at first 
but saves money in the long run. Chicago, St. Louis, and per- 
haps Cincinnati are forced to pump the water they use. But 
Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Glasgow, Manchester, London, and 
all the best managed cities of Europe employ aqueducts. Phila~- 
delphia has plenty of upland sites for a great reservoir within 
manageable distance of the city. That in the Perkiomen Valley, 
pointed out by Mr. Birkenbine, is by no means the only one, al- 
though it possesses some especial advantages. A single aque- 
duct, connecting sucha reservoir with the city, would cost a hand- 
some sum of money, would leave us a score of discredited pumps 
to sell as old iron, and would furnish but little political patronage 
in the employment of officials. But it would save hundreds of lives 
every summer, and, in the long run, would save money as well to 
the City Treasury. 

Those who have gone straight from Philadelphia to Brooklyn 
this summer, from the sight and smell of what our hydrants fur- 
nish to the pellucid vision of Brooklyn water, will not need 
much persuasion to see that our system is capable of improvement. 
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On the other hand, it must be said that our city has rarely, if 
ever, in the memory of living persons been so clean as it is this 
summer. The new system which the Board of Health has intro- 
duced is based on the principle that large contractors will do such 
work better than small. They will put a considerable capital into 
the work, and they will have some inducement to go into the business 
of selling the refuse and sweepings as manure. For this reason 
the Board has divided the city into four large districts, each of which 
is undertaken by a single contractor, acting under more stringent 
rules as regards frequency of cleaning the streets than have been 
in force hitherto. To our knowledge, persons who left the city in 
May and returned to it since the new system went into op- 
eration, have been surprised to see how clean it is. Let us hope 
that it is not the newness of our new broom that has accomplished 
this clean sweeping. 


Twenty years have made a great change in the disposition of 
the American people as regards relaxation and the enjoyment of 
summer at the seaside and in the mountains. Before and even 
after the war, Long Branch was the only watering place open to 
New Yorkers; now they have half a dozen within easy reach by 
boat or rail. In those days any one who went to the seashore, 
unless he were especially rich and idle or in poor health, made an 
apology for it to his acquaintance when he came back. Now it is 
the person who stays at home that is expected to explain. The 
exclusive devotion of our business classes to money-making is be- 
ginning to make an exception in favor of comfort-seeking; and 
while the change does not indicate any great moral progress, being 
for the most part no more than a new kind of selfishness, it is a 
change for the better, as being a more rational way of living, and one 
more conducive to good health. The American people are an ex- 
cessively busy people. “ The American devil,” says one of our theo- 
logians, “is not a fiddling devil, nor a dancing devil, nor even a 
drinking devil. He is a toiling devil, a drudging devil, and a sav- 
ing devil.” And it is something to have cast off his satanic influ- 
ence, although only to try another way of self-pleasing. 

Nore,—In the article on the «Issues of the Campaign,” of last month, Chief 
Justice Taney’s legal opinion in the Dred Scott case was loosely quoted as though it 


expressed his personal opinion as to the negro’s rightful status, when his purpose was 
to declare merely the status of the law. 





THE KALEVALA. 


THE KALEVALA. I. 


HE Kalevala is the great epic poem, or national song of Fin- 
‘te What the Iliad was to the Greeks, or the Nibelungen to 
the Germans, the Kalevala is to the Finns. So great a critic as 
Max Miiller says, “If the poet may take his colors from that 
nature by which he is surrounded, if he may depict the men with 
whom he lives, Kalevala possesses merits not dissimilar from those 
of the Iliad, and will claim its place as the fifth national epic of 
the world.” 

The Kalevala was collected by a painstaking and accomplished 
Finnish scholar, Dr. Elias Lonnrot, from the mouth of the peas- 
ants. He travelled for years through Finland, and especially 
through the province of Archangel near the White Sea, living with 
the peasants, gaining their confidence, and listening to their songs. . 
These he collected, and on his return to Helsingfors, connected 
them, and reduced them to acomplete poem. This, in all proba- 
bility, was the manner in which the Iliad was written. Homer 
was the Dr. Elias Lonnrot of the early Greek period. The greater 
part of the Kalevala dates back to the ninth and tenth centuries, 
before the introduction of Christianity, when the Finns worshipped 
the powers of Nature, and divided the gods into good and evil 
spirits, the powers of light and the powers of darkness. The 
poem may be said to be a perfect picture of pagan life among the 
Finns, say about the year 900 A. D. But it is curious to observe 
how in the course of centuries of transmission from mouth to 
mouth, images drawn from Christianity appear from time to time. 
The cross is introduced, and in the last “rune” the birth of the 
Saviour is clearly alluded to. 

The Kalevala has been translated into several languages. In 
Sweden and Germany it has been translated into metre, and in 
France into prose. It is written in eight syllable verse, the metre 
of Hiawatha. The late Prof. Porter of Yale College, translated a 
small portion of it, the episode of Aino, into English verse. 

Dr. Lonnrot found great difficulty in collecting these songs. 
The peasants hold them in superstitious veneration, and are very 
unwilling to communicate them to foreigners. It was only after 
dwelling a long time among them, and treating them gratuitously, 
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for fortunately he was a physician, that he was able to overcome 
their suspicions. The songs were sometimes sung by the old 
women as they spun, and sometimes by the men at their work; 
but the great source of the riches the Doctor collected was when a 
trial of memory and skill took place between two rival bards. Then 
the villagers gathered round. The singers placed themselves 
astraddle upon a bench, facing each other, joined hands, inter- 
locked their fingers, and began. First one of them sang a stanza, 
the other repeated it and added another, and so on for hour after 
hour, to the great delight of the audience, till one of the contestants 
gave out from fatigue or lack of memory. 

The Kalevala describes Finnish nature very accurately and very 
beautifully. Joseph Grimm says, that no poem is to be compared 
with it in this respect, unless it be some of the great Indian epics. 
It contains poems for special occasions, such as marriages, the 
brewing of the beer, sowing grain, after a bear hunt, the birth of 
a child, etc., etc., and many of them are retained tothis day. The 
marriage songs are especially beautiful. The classical leader will 
be struck with the unexpected intervention from time to time of 
an old man or woman, or of a small boy, after the manner of the 
chorus in the old Greek tragedies. 

The Kalevala opens with the expression of the ardent desire of 
the singer to sing a national song. The sacred fire is burning 
within him. 

« Ardent longings stir my being, 
Thoughts within my brain have risen; 
I long to breath my words in singing, 
Sing a sacred song of Suomi. * 
Within my mouth the words are surging, 
Overflow my tongue’s defences; 
Spread around my gums and white teeth, 
Rush between my lips in torrents.” 

Then he challenges another singer to contest the palm of supe- 
riority with him, and invites him to place himself upon the trial 
bench. 

“ Brother bard, my youth’s companion, 
Come and sing with me our meeting, 
Rarely now we meet together, 
Rarely now we see each other, 

In these isolated regions, 
In these dreary realms of Pohja.” + 


* Finland or Fenland. Lapland. 
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“ Place your hand within my glad hand, 
Your fingers interlock with mine ; 
Let us sing events prodigious, 
That these young and vig’rous hearers, 
Eager to be told of wonders, 
Learn the words we youthful gathered, 
From the belt of Wainamoinen, 
In the forge of Ilmarinen, 
On the sword’s point of Kaukomieli, 
On the brow of Joukahainen, 
On the frontiers of Pohjola, 
And the sterile plains of Kalva.” 


He then proceeds to state where he has gathered all his wis- 
dom. He has plucked it from the bushes, gathered it from the 
trees, found it in the turf. 


«“ Frost has to me chanted verses, 
Rain has borne me learned runes; 
Winds of heaven, waves of ocean, 
Oft have sung to me their poems. 
Birds have taught me by their singing, 
Trees have asked me to their concerts.” 


My readers will be reminded of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, where 
Nawadaha, the Indian bard, is stated to have drawn his wisdom 
from the animal creation. 


“ All the wild fowl sang them to him, 
In the moorlands, and the fenlands, 
In the melancholy marshes. 
Chetonaik, the plover, sang them, 
Making the loon, the wild goose, Wawa ; 
The blue heron, the shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodaso.” 


Then comes the story. It goes back to the creation of the 
earth. Nothing existed but air and water. Tuonnotar, the beauti- 
ful daughter of the air, descended into the sea. There she gave 
birth to Wainamoinen. As she floated upon the water, a duck, 
seeking a place to lay her eggs, deposited them upon her knee, 
and sat upon them. The place soon became so hot, that the 
beautiful Tuonnotar turned over in the water, and the eggs fell to 
the bottom and were broken. From them came the dry land. 
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“ Lowest end became the dry land, 
Upper end the glorious heaven. 
The sun resplendent is the yolk, 
The white, the silvery shining moon. 
Stars are made of specks of eggshell, 
Clouds of all the darker portion.” 

This ends the first rune. 

Wainamoinen now appears upon the scene. It will be remem- 
bered that he was the son of the daughter of the air, and is, like 
Hiawatha, both warrior and magician. He was born full grown, 
like Minerva from the head of Jove. He lands upon a desert 
island, and goes to work at once to plant and cultivate it. He 
planted pines upon the hills, and bushes in the valleys; birches in 
the wet places,and oaks upon the borders of the streams. But the 
oak grewtoo large, and overshadowed the whole land, so that 
nothing would grow in its shade, and Wainamoinen was obliged 
to call upon his mother to send a water spirit to cut it down. This 
was done, and from that time everything throve in Finland. The 
oak is a very rare tree to this day, and is only to be found along 
the shores of the Gulf of Finland in the southern part of the 
country. 

But there was as yet no grain in the land. Wainamoinen, the 
poem says, “reflected profoundly.” Then he took a walk by the 
sea shore. There he found several little seeds washed up by the 
waves, and among others rye, now the great staple of Finland. 
These he gathered and sowed, singing, as he sowed them, the fol- 
lowing invocation to Ukko, the Creator, an invocation still often 
chanted by the peasants as they sow their grain in the spring : 

“ Ukko, hear my invocation, 
You who reign supreme in heaven ; 
Gather clouds within your strong hands, 
Trace their path across the sun’s rays. 
Clouds from out the orient gather, 
Others trom where lies the sunset, 
Others bring up from the southland. 
These then quickly join together, 
Pierce a hole within their borders.” 
Softly fell the blessed rain-drops, 
Honey from the hives etherial. 
On the germs, which quickly grew up, 
On the crops which ripened swiftly. 
Thick the grain stood mid the furrows, 
Fields were covered with the rye-heads. 
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This will remind my readers of the beautiful description of the 
planting of the Indian corn in Hiawatha. 

When Wainamoinen cleared the land in order that he might 
sow the rye, he had left a solitary birch tree standing. The 
cuckoo, the favorite bird of the Finns, the emblem of love and 
joy and gaiety, now appears upon the scene, and after the manner 
of birds and beasts in those primitive times, addresses Wainamoi- 
nen, and asks why he left the birch tree standing. Wainamoinen, 
who appears to have had a good deal of “ blarney ” about him, as 
becomes an enchanter, replies that he, 

“ Left the birch tree, cuckoo darling, 
Left the beauteous tree standing, 


That cuckoo might repose when tired, 
Sing her song among the branches.” 


«“ Sing then, sing, Oh! beauteous cuckoo, 
Sing with full note bosom-swelling, 
Golden-breasted, brazen throated. 

Sing, Oh! sing, at evening twilight ; 
Sing at sunrise, sing at noon-day. 

«Sing my fields so rich and fertile, 

Sing my woods so soft and pleasant, 
Sing the treasures of my waters, 
And the riches of my ploughed fields.” 

This ends the second rune: 

We came now to the first love affair, at least on the part of 
one of the parties. Old Wainomoinen (in the poem he is never 
young), finds his life lonely, and looks about him for a wife. A 
curious custom prevailed among the ancient Finns, that they must 
not take their wives from their own village, or among their ac- 
quaintances. Frequently they went to war, or made raids, and 
carried off young girls by horse, as the Romans carried 
off the Sabines. A warrior and magician of Pohjola, one 
Joukahainen, had heard of the fame of Wainamoinen. He har- 
nessed up his stallion with “ flaming nostrils and fetlocks of fire, 
to his golden sleigh,’ and started to provoke Wainamoinen to a 
trial of strength. They had a lively contest as to*the origin of 
things in general, for the power of the “word,” as the Kalevala 
calls it, consisted in wisdom, in the knowledge of plants and of 
animals, of their habits, of the origin of fire and iron, and even of 
geography. In this contest Joukahainen came off second best, 
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and his adversary ended by turning his feet and hands into stone, 
and burying him in a bog up to his chin. To extricate himself, 
Joukahainen promised to give his sister, the beautiful Aino, in 
marriage to Wainamoinen. But this arrangement did not suit the 
young woman, as we shall presently see. Her mother was de- 
cidedly in favor of the match, for Wainomoinen was rich and 
famous. She gave her daughter some good advice. 
“ Dry your tears, Oh! foolish virgin, 

Calm: your grief, my child beloved ; 

No ground there is to take a sad face, 

To weep and wail your tearful fate.” 

But Aino answers : 
“TI weep, I pass my days in crying, 

Because you’ve pledged me to an old man; 

.Me, your child once so beloved, 

To be the comfort of a dotard, 

The staff and stay of one decrepid. 

Rather would I drown in ocean, 

Be the sister of the fishes, 

Cousin of the water-dwellers 

Than an old man’s steps to bear up, 

Lest he fall to earth all helpless, 

If he stumble o’er a splinter.” 

The betrothal proceeded, however, as betrothals have done, and 
will continue to do as long as there are ambitious mothers to be 
found, and nothing was left for poor Aino but to kill herself, which 
she forthwith proceeded to do. She put on her most beautiful 
dress, and all her ornaments, left her home and wandered to the 
gulf, where, after a touching farewell to her father and mother, 
brother and sister, she drowned herself. The hare brings the 
news of her death to her mother, That matron, when it is too 
late, repents, and gives some good advice to other mothers. 

“Mothers, ne’er unite your daughters 
To the man they have not chosen ; 
Alas! I did so with my darling, 
With my dove, so white and beauteous.” 

Thereupon, the cuckoo comes in and sings a song. But the 
mother cannot listen to the cuckoo, it saddens her too much. 

“ Hark not to the cuckoo’s singing, 
The heart beats fast, the tears will flow, 
Trickle down the weeper’s visage 
Larger than the peas or white beans.” 
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This beautiful episode of Aino carries us through the third, 
fourth and fifth runes It is this that was translated into Eng- 
lish trochaics by Professor Porter. 

Wainamoinen felt badly at the loss of his beautiful bride ; not 
so badly however, but that he started almost immediately in 
search of another. But first he tried to fish up the remains of 
Aino. He threw his nets into the sea, ana he fished with hook 
and line too. Finally he caught an extraordinary fish. He had 
never seen anything like it. It would have puzzled Agassiz to 
classify it. While he was examinining the scales, to see to what spe- 
cies it belonged, it slipped through his fingers and disappeared in 
the waters, thus giving him the slip for the second time, for it was 
Aino. Then she began to chaff him. She called him a stupid 
old man, who did not know how to keep a young girl when he 
had got her. He entreated her to return, but she would not. 
Thereupon he made a new net of silk, and dragged all the bays 
and inlets of the coast, and the rivers and lakes. He fished, too, 
with hook and line. But all in vain. She never bit again. In 
his grief he addressed the cuckoo, who evidently sympathized 
deeply with him. 

“ Joyous cuckoo sang at sun rise, 
Sang their songs at noon and evening ; 
What has stopped their song melodious ? 
What has stilled their voice outpouring ? 
Grief has stopped their song melodious, 
Tears have choked their voice outpouring ; 
No more they sing at early morning ; 
No more they sing at golden sunset, 
To charm the lengthening hours of evening, 
Wake me with their joyous singing.” 

Wainamoinen, under the advice of his mother, who returns 
from the tomb to give it, now decides to go to Pohjola in search 
of a bride. He mounts his horse and starts, but Joukahainen, 
whom, it will be remembered, he defeated and enchanted, deter- 
mines to have his revenge. He makes a bow of iron mixed with 
copper, and ornamented with gold and silver. The bow-string 
was made of the sinews of the stag of Hiisa, mixed with hairs 
from the tail of his stallion. Cut in relief upon the bow, were 
figures of a horse, a colt anda hare. Having manufactured ar- 
rows to match, and dipped their points in “the biting venom of 
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the viper,” he lay in wait for Wainamoinen. His mother endeav- 
ored in vain to dissuade him from his attempt. 


“Tf you shoot at Wainamoinen, 
If you kill the Kalevainen, 
Swift all joy will leave our Suomi 
Song will vanish from the mainland, 
Better far is song in Finland, 
Better joy upon the mainland 
Than in the kingdom of Manala,* 
In the domains of Tuonela.”’+ 


When Wainamoinen came within range, Joukahainen shot at 
him, but the arrow, instead of striking the hero, struck his 
“blue” horse. It is necessary to state that the horse was at that 
moment galloping over the sea, so that when he was killed Wain- 
amoinen fell into the water. He was driven up and down by the 
winds and waves for eight years, according to one version, but the 
better received authorities put it at eight days. On the eighth day, 
being somewhat fatigued, he began to complain of his sad _posi- 
tion, and asked, like Mr. Webster, what he should do, “ where he 
should go.” 

Suddenly an eagle appeared upon the scene. The poet states 
that “ he was neither great nor small,” though with one wing he 
swept the heavens, and with the other he touched the ocean; his 
tail was upon the waves, while his beak devastated the islands. 
The eagle paused in his flight and asked Wainamoinen what he 
was doing there. Wainamoinen explained. It appeared that this 
eagle, like the cuckoo, had felt grateful to Wainamoinen for leav- 
ing the birch tree for him to rest upon. He recalled the circum- 
stance, told Wainamoinen that he had not forgotten it, and invited 
him to mount upon his back that he might be carried to Pohjola. 
This was done. 

There Louhi, a sorceress and apparently queen of those parts,’ 
found him in rather a sad plight. She took him to her house, 
gave him a vapor bath, had him well rubbed down and kneaded 
by the bath girl, a practice still kept up in Finland, and then gave 
him a good dinner. She offered to give him a wife and send him 
home on condition of his forging a “Sampo” for her, a sort of 
magic mill which would bring prosperity to Lapland. It was to 
the forged of the feathers of the swan, the milk of a dry cow, a 

*The Devil. tHades. . a 
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grain of barley, and a tuft of the wool of a sheep with lamb. 
Wainamoinen confessed that he was unable to forge it, but said he 
knew a man who could do it, his friend Ilmarinen, a famous black- 
smith. It was he who had forged the sky, who had made the 
“cover of the air” so skillfully that the marks of the hammer 
and of the pincers could not be seen upon it. It was agreed that 
Ilmarinen should forge the Sampo, and Wainamoinen was sent 
safely home. 

On his way, Wainamoinen saw his destined bride sitting upon 
the rainbow. He invited her to come down and take a seat in his 
sleigh. She promised to do so if he should perform successfully 
several difficult tasks she set him. He performed some of them, 
but while he was building a magic boat, to please her, he wounded 
himself badly in the leg. Unfortunately, he had forgotten the 
magic words which cure wounds, and was compelled to go in 
search of them. After many adventures he found an old man 
who told him that he would cure him,—could command the _nec- 
essary words, if he could only learn the origin of iron; for the 
Finns held, in their medical magic, that to cure diseases or heal a 
wound, the operator must know the origin of what produced the 


disease or inflicted the wound. A very thorough system of diag- 
nosis, this. Wainamoinen thereupon explained to the old man the 
origin of iron. The account is so curious, and at the same time 
so highly poetical, that I give it entire. 


“Whence comes iron? you would ask me, 
Whence the steel to make our spear-heads ? 
Air is oldest of the brothers, 

Water was the next created ; 

Fire next, and lastly iron. 

Ukko, glorious Jumala, 

Struck his hand upon his left knee, 

Born at once were three fair sisters 
Mothers of the puissant iron ; 

With their milk they washed the mainland, 
Watered all the plains and marshes, 
Mixed it with the waves of ocean. 

From the black milk came the iron, 

From the white, the steel for spear-heads.”’ 


“But the iron wished to visit, 
Wished to see his brother fire ; 
But the fire arose in anger, 
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Nearly slew his brother iron ; 

Then the iron fled in terror, 

Hid himself deep in the marshes ; 

Buried in the savage mountains 

Where the wild swans rear their young ones, 
And the wild geese rear their goslings. 

But he could not ’scape the fire, 

Must become a sword and spear-head ; 

For the wolf had found his dwelling, 

And the bear laid bare his cavern.” 


“ Tlmarinen, famous blacksmith, 
Born upon a hill of black coals; 
Brought up on a field of coal soot, 
Copper hammer in his right hand, 
Pincers held within his left hand, 
One day old, a forge had builded ; 
One day old, had made a bellows 
In the cavern saw the iron, 

In the cave the bear discovered.” 


«“ Then he said, unhappy iron, 
Wherefore do you thus lie hidden 
When the wolf has trod your dwelling, 
And the bear’s foot pressed your cavern ? 


«“ Then he thought, he thought profoundly, 
If I forge this idle iron, 
If I seize it with my pincers ; 
But the iron cried in anguish, 
For he feared his brother fire.” 


« Tlmarinen, famous blacksmith, 
Sought to soothe the iron’s anguish. 
‘Fire will not hurt his neighbor, 
Fire will not hurt his brother ; 
Enter then, his beauteous dwelling, 
Change thy shape to one of beauty; 
Be the sword in warrior’s right hand, 
Be the fringe on beauty’s ‘ bosom.’ ”’ 


“ Tlmarinen blew the bellows ; 
Blew the bellows, once, twice, three times ;. 
And the iron flowed as liquid, 
Shone like foam that caps the sea waves ; 
Spread itself like barley batter 
Beneath the fearful strength of fire.” 
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“ Then the iron cried in anguish, 
‘Ilmarinen, skillful blacksmith, 
Save me from my brother’s anger, 
From the flame of fearful fire.’ 
Said Ilmarinen, said the blacksmith : 
‘If I draw thee from the fire, 
You perhaps will strike your brother ; 
Strike the son borne by your mother.’” 


*‘ Solemn oath then swore the iron, 
In the forge, beneath the hammer. 
Have I not the wood to bite on, 
Hearts of solid rock to render ? 

Can I wish to strike my brother, 
Strike the son born by my mother ? 
Better for me, far, far better, 

Aid the traveller on his journey ; 
Weapon be within his right hand, 
Rather than attack my own race, 
Strike the son borne by my mother.” 


“ Tlmarinen, skillful blacksmith, 
Drew from out the fire the iron, 
Placed it flat upon the anvil, 
Turned it with his skillful pincers, 
Made it into spears and spear-heads, 
Made it into swords and hatchets ; 
Made it into spades and shovels ; 
Made it into tools of labor. 
But it wanted still due hardness, 
Wanted still the proper temper.” 


« Then he cast a pinch of ashes, 
Cast of bitter lye a cup full; 
Mixed it with the helpful water, 
That the softened iron might harden. 
With his tongue he tastes the water, 
Finds it will not harden iron.” 


“ Mehilainen, * honey maker, 
Flew and hummed about the smithy. 
Mehilainen, go I pray thee, 
Bring me honey on thy blue wings. 


Bring it from the various flowers ; 
Bring it from the stalks and green herb. 
Thus the iron will I temper, 

Thus the softened iron harden.” 

* The bee. _ ——+~ . 
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“ Mehilainen, wasp accursed, 
Bird of Hiisi, king of Hades, 
Peeped beneath the roof of birch-bark, 
Saw the iron that should be hardened. 
Then he slyly stilled his buzzing, 
Crept into the trough of water, 
Cast therein the serpent’s poison, 
Pus of worm, and ant and toad.” 

“ Tlmarinen, skilful blacksmith, 
Drew from out the fire the iron; 
Plunged it in the hardening water. 
But the iron forgot his promise ; 
Like a dog, forgot his honor ; 
Red with rage, he struck his brother, 
Struck the son borne of his mother.” 


This accounts for the hissing and sputtering when the hot iron 
is plunged into the water. It is all Hiisi’s doings. 

Having learned the origin of iron, the old man was in a posi- 
tion to heal Wainamoinen’s wound. So he compounded a salve, 
anointed the knee of the hero, and cured him. Wainamoinen 
returned to his own country. This takes us through the ninth 
rune. 

Ilmarinen now comes upon the scene, the friend and companion 
of Wainamoinen. The latter recounts to him his promise, but 
Iimarinen refuses to go to Pohjola to forge the Sampo. Thereupon 
Wainamoinen creates a magic tree, and asks his friend to go and 
see it. He is persuaded to climb the tree, when a whirlwind 
carries}him offto Pohjola. There he set to work and forged the 
famous Sampo ; but the young girl who was to be the price of his 
labors, refuses to go with him. 

“ Who will make the cuckoos warble, 
Who will make the birdlings twitter, 
If I foolish leave my mother, 


If the pigeon leave the branches, 
If a stranger pluck the berry ?” 


Ilmarinen seems to have taken his rejection by the Lapland 
beauty very philosophically. But he longed to return to his own 
country. In sign of grief, he wore his hat on the side of his head, 
a custom among the ancient Finns. The grateful Louhi, seeing 
his distress, put himin a boat, evoked the north winds, and sent 
him back to his own country. 
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Wainamoinen’s second friend, the gay and festive Lemminkai- 
nen, now appears. It seems to be the correct thing in epic poetry, 
for the hero to have two particular friends. Hiawatha, it will be 
remembered, had his two friends. 


«“ Chileabos, the musician, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind.” 


It will not do to follow Lemminkainen’s amorous exploits too 
closely. They may have done very well in a poem of the ninth 
century, but are out of place in the nineteenth. He finally mar- 
ries the beautiful Kylliki, whom he had carried off, after the fashion 
of those days, and settles down. The’ mother-in-law receives 
Kylliki with great kindness, and tells her son that he is a lucky 
fellow. 

“ Pure the sparrow on the snow drift, 
Purer still the bird beside thee ; 
White the foam upon the sea-wave, 
Whiter still the wife thou crownest. 
Fair the duck upon the waters, 
Fairer still the bride thou bringest ; 
Bright the stars beam in the heavens, 
Brighter still the bride beside thee. 


Lemminkainen and Kylliki lived very happily together for 
some years. They had made a bargain. He was not to go to 
the wars, and she was not to gad about the village. But on one 
unfortunate occasion he staid out all night fishing. She got 
angry, and went off at once to a dance among the young people. 
He said he would repudiate her and go to Lapland in search of 
another wife. This he did, but, after performing many warlike ex- 
ploits, he came to grief, and was killed by a huge serpent. His 
body was cut to pieces, and thrown into the river Tuoni, answer- 
ing to the Styx, in the gloomy depths of Manala, or Hades. 

Before starting out on his expedition, Lemminkainen had hung 
acomb up in his bed-room, and had notified his mother that if 
that comb should bleed, she might know that something serious 
had hapened to him. Kylliki who seems to have been attached to 
her husband, notwithstanding her escapade of the dance house, 
watched the comb carefully. One day she saw it bleed, and told 
her mother-in-law. That lady started without delay for Pohjola, 
and called on Louhi, who gave her all the information she could 
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about her son, but it was not much. Then she interrogated the 
roads and the trees, the sun and the moon. 
“ Like a wolf she crossed the marshes, 
Like a bear she ranged the deserts, 
Like an otter swam the waters ; 


Like a wild boar ranged the meadows, 
And a hare the banks and bushes.” 


Finally the sun took pity on her, and told her what he had 
seen of the fate of her son. 

She lost no time. She went at once to Ilmarinen and ordered 
an immense oyster rake with a copper handle and iron teeth. The 
teeth were to be 500 feet long, and the handle 2,500. With this 
instrument, she raked the bed of the Juoni, and gradually col- 
lected the fragments of her son’s body. She put them together 
and then, with a magic balm which the bee brought her from 
heaven, she restored him to life. This episode of Lemminkainen, 
carries us through the fifteenth rune. 

Wainamoinen now appears again. He constructs a magic ship, 
but having forgotten three important words in his incantation, de- 
scends into Manala to find them. The evil spirits sought to 
detain him, but he changed himself into a water snake, plunged 
into the Tuoni and escaped. Finally he compelled the giant 
Wihanen to give him the three words he required. The giant, 
having given them, chanted his inot for several days and nighis. 

“ Paused the sun and moon to listen, 
Stopped the waves their ceasless murmur ; 
Wuoksa checked his mighty waters, 
Jordan chained his flood tremendous.” 

The introduction of the river Jordan is curious, and marks the 
Christian era. The Wuoksa or Vuoxa, as it is now written, is the 
outlet of lake Zaima. Upon its banks stands an English fishing 
club, and in its “mighty waters” the writer has killed many a 
goodly trout. In its course it forms the cataract of Imatra, also 
referred to in the epic, the finest waterfall in Russia, and for vol- 
ume of water the finest in Europe. 

Having completed his boat, Wainamoinen started for Pohjola 
in search of a wife. But Ilmarinen, hearing of his departure, and 
thinking that he had the first claim, went in pursuit. He over- 
took Wainamoinen. They thereupon agreed to leave the matter 
to the decision of the young woman, and not to interfere with her 
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choice, or to carry her off by force. The mother advised her to 
take Wainamoinen, but she preferred the younger man, and poor 
Wainamoinen was again left out in the cold. 
«“T will not marry Wainamoinen, 
Will not support a man decrepit. 
In the way always are old men ; 
Troublesome a man decrepit.” 

Louhi gives her consent to the marriage of her daughter, on 
condition that Ilmarinen accomplishes certain tasks she sets him. 
He does not see his way clear, but the young girl who has made 
up her mind to marry him tells him how to do them, and he 
comes out victorious. Louhi then consents. Wainamoinen re- 
turns home, and composes a song in which he laments that he did 
not marry in his youth, and advises all old men not to set them- 
selves up as rivals to younger ones. 

Preparations were then made in Pohjola for the marriage. 
They killed a bull which, the poem tell us, “was neither big nor 
little, he was about the size of an ordinary calf;” but his tail was 
in one province and his head in another. His horns were one 
hundred ells long, his nostrils half an ell thick. The swallow 
took a day to fly from horn to horn, and the squirrel a month to 
run down his tail. 

They had some difficulty in killing this medium-sized bull, but 
they finally effected it. They then proceded to brew the beer. 

All this rune is very beautiful. The description of the plant- 
ing of the barley and the hops, the wish expressed by the water 
to be united with them, for, as is justly observed, “ sad is life where 
one is alone; more agreeable is it when there are two; when 
there are three.”” The preparations of Osmotar, the beer girl, to 
brew the beer, her difficulty in making it ferment, and the man- 
ner in which she overcame it, all are told at great length and with 
great beauty. The beer was finally brewed and placed ina huge 
tun of oak, with hoops of brown copper. 

“ Thus was born the beer delicious, 
Thus the drink of Suomi’s sons; 
Far and wide its fame resounded, 
Far and wide its well-earned glory. 
Men, good humor, girls their laughter, 
Wise men, wit, and fools their folly 


Found within the beer of Suomi 
In the beer of Kalevala.’”’ 
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The preparations having been made, all the world was asked 
to the wedding except Lemminkainen. Louhi said that he always 
made trouble, and was almost certain to provoke a fight. Lem- 
minkainen resented this exclusion, as will presently be seen. 

Then follows a description of a wedding among people of con- 
dition in ancient Finland. Singing plays an important part in the 
ceremonies. The son-in-law is the most honored guest. Louhi 
overwhelmed him with attentions. They feasted day and night, for 
several days and nights. The menu included fresh beef and sal- 
mon, smoked meats, and cream cakes. Louhi saw that her son- 
in-law was always helped to the best portions. The drink was 
beer. WIckHAM HorrMan. 





MUSIC-TALK. 


USIC, like painting and sculpture,—indeed, like all that is 
beautiful in art,—affects no two alike. The highest delight 
I am capable of awes me into silence, and, without the slightest 
desire to analyze my emotions, I am content to dwell in the 
charming, or rather charmed, state thus produced. Others find 
their tongues loosened under similar circumstances, and, provided 
they be honest in their utterances, I have no quarrel with their 
rhapsodies. Perhaps there is little that is original in what they 
say, and perhaps, too, it may jar with my own notions of what 
might be said, if there were real need of saying anything at all. 
For, doubtless, much of the irreverent “gush” of both amateur 
and professional critics is due to a mistaken attempt to translate 
the untranslatable. I have met many well-intentioned, but mis- 
guided, individuals who have spent too much time in this attempt 
to weigh imponderables. Whether the thing be tried in music or 
religion it is equally fruitless. The mystery of existence, the still 
greater mystery that lies beyond, may well engage the minds of 
men, but he alone is able to derive the greatest benefit from em- 
ploying his thoughts with them, who, at the same time, recognizes 
the limits of inquiry. 
Our questionings are unceasing, but where are the answers 
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unless they lie within ourselves ? Who can define the nature or 
the extent of his delight in a lovely sunset, a beautiful picture, 
or a Beethoven adagio, at once inspiring and restful ? 

It is this that makes it difficult to write satisfactorily about 
music. You may be technical, and thus interest the practical, 
scientific musician. You may treat of the history of the art, or 
the biographies of noted artists; all this can be done without 
transcending the bounds of sweet reasonableness. But to attempt 
to write of music and its belongings, after the manner of certain 
novelists, must, after all, be the work of the half-cultivated, and 
can only appeal to those who are in a similar state of semi-culture. 
It calls for a noting down of “soul-states” and “affinities”; in a 
word, for sentimentality, which stands for the affectation of senti- 
ment instead of the real thing. 

I can safely say that all that has ever been written in that 
vein, from Charles Auchester down to this day, is not worth the 
one chapter into which George Eliot puts the whole summary of 
the vocation of the artist in the words of Herr Klesmer. Here 
is a genuine, sensible dealing with the practical aspect of an art 
which has so much to do with the poetic, imaginative side of life. 
Its value in the latter sense is fully recognized, but there is no at- 
tempt to reduce this into words. If music moves us at all, it is 
the most suggestive of pleasures; its suggestions, however, differ- 
ing in each listener as widely as do our temperaments. Hence the 
absurdity of programme music. Does descriptive music describe 
aught? If yes, well and yood. As for myself, I have never heard 
any that did. Music can and does suggest moods and awaken 
memories, and when this is stated there is little left to be said. 

Pardon me, gentle reader, but if you cannot find much in that 
little, it is because, no matter how sensible you may be in other 
respects, you are without musical sense. You simply lack a 
faculty, and a very important one at that, in this work-a-day, 
prosaic world,—the faculty of getting out of it at will, the power 
to let your wits go wool-gathering where there is no danger of 
their coming home shorn, of dreaming by daylight, or by moon- 
light if you will, and with your eyes wide open. If this power be 
not yours, you know naught of “ The light that never’ was on sea 
or land ;” for you there is no Egeria. 

What need have I to do more than recall certain experiences, 
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to taste their delights anew? Memory serves me kindly, in 
bringing back, not alone the scenes, but the very moods they 
awakened in me. 

Do you speak of madrigals? [ remember the long, low room 
of my friend the Professor, a musician of rare ability. Choice 
prints deck the walls, instruments of various kinds fill the corners, 
and a grand piano holds the place of honor. Seated about a 
large round table are mine host and five or six friends, all of them 
excellent musicians, who devote an evening of each week to the 
study of the works in which English composers have, perhaps, 
done their best. Be it Dr. Arne’s “Where the bee sucks,” Or- 
lando Gibbon’s “ Dying Swan,” Webbe’s “ When winds breathe 
soft,” or Horsley’s “Celia’s Arbor,”—you may hear all of these in 
concert rooms, in the glare of gaslight and in the presence of 
richly dressed ladies and gentlemen, and the performers may be of 
the very best—still you will never hear these things sung as I 
have heard them. 

Or again, the night of “a rare day in June.” A small company 
are assembled at a country house. Four singers are gathered 
about the piano, while the rest of the party are out of doors, 
seated here and there on the piazza, or under the maples that dot 
the lawn. Except where the trees and bushes cast their black 
shadows, the full moon floods the scene with its light. The air is 
laden with the odor of blossoms, and we sit there, thinking of 
nothing in particular, but talking now and then in the spirit of 
Du Maurier’s life-guardsman, who, when he was asked whether he 
liked part singing, replied “ Ya-as! part singing and part talking.” 

There had been not a little experimenting by the singers, try- 
ing now this now that, as if to get their voices into condition, and 
then, in full and perfect accord, came the notes of Leslie’s setting 
of 


‘«‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. 
Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 


Conversation, which had at best been desultory, ceased. Not 
a sound was heard, save the singing and an occasional furtive ex- 
clamation of delighted criticism on the part of the little audience. 
Of course, I dropped into a mood that I find it worth while to 
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recall at times. I cannot answer for the feelings of the others, 
and shall not commit the folly of attempting to describe my own, 
for Tom Hood’s words come back to me, with their fearful warning: 
“Musical enthusiasm is like turtle soup; for every quart of real, 
there are ninety-nine of mock, and calves’ heads in proportion.” 
S.A, &. 








COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTES FOR PRESIDENT. 


HE Twelfth Amendment of the Constitution contains these 
| eck «“ Which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of the Senate shall, 
in presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates and the votes shall then be counted.” 

The same words, in the same order, with the addition of “ the” 
before presence, were in the Constitution as adopted. 

The Convention originally determined that the Senate should 
choose the President, in case the electors failed to elect. In view 
of this, it was resolved, Sept. 4, 1787, that “the President of the 
Senate shall zz that House (i. e. in presence of the Senate), open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then and there be counted.” 
—Madison Papers, p. 1486. It was subsequently decided, that 
when there was no election by the electors, the House of Repre- 
sentatives should choose the President. This transfer of power 
from the Senate to the House, necessitated a change in the phrase- 
ology of the clause. Hence, on Sept. 6th (Madison Papers p, 1509), 
it was, “ On several motions,” resolved that the words “ in presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives” be inserted after 
“counted.” 

On page 1512 of the Papers, in the recorded proceedings of the 
same day, we read “ The report as amended stands as follows” :— 
then appear the words as they were in the Constitution. Here is 
a manifest verbal discrepancy between the amendment adopted by 
the Convention, and the report of the Committee. The amend- 
ment (there is but one recorded) required the words “in the pres- 
ence of,” etc., to be placed immediately after “ counted,” but in 
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the committee on style, they were placed before that word, and 
quite remote from it. How shall this apparent disregard of the 
will of the Convention by the Committee, be accounted for? We 
cannot tell, but the Journal of the Convention (p. 334), shows that 
the Convention ordered the words “in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives,” to be inserted after “ counted,” 
and there is no record of the reversal of that order by that body. 
The 12th amendment was adopted in 1804. 

The passage quoted clearly declares that the President of the 
Senate shall receive the certificates (certified lists); that he shall 
open them; that he shall open them all in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives—that the votes shall be 
counted—that they shall sien be counted. From the passage, 
too, it is plainly inferable: 1, That the said officer must have the 
lists under his control until he opens them ; otherwise, he might not 
be able to open them as directed. 2, That the said lists are to 
remain sealed until opened as aforesaid: 3, That he is not bound 
to open then in the Representatives’ Chamber, as is supposed, since 
the only limit imposed upon him as to place, (and this but an im- 
plied one) is that he shall open them at the national capitol. 

With these clear declarations of the Amendment, and these 
indisputable inferences, as data, we shall endeavor to show that 
the President of the Senate is authorized to decide what lists sha!l 
be opened, to determine what votes shall be counted, and te count 
them, and that no one is empowered to participate in the said 
opening decisions, or counting, or to hinder him in the perform- 
ance of these functions. 

First. He shall open the certificates. His authority to do this is 
not questioned ; neither branch of Congress claims the right to 
participate in the opening. But what lists shall he open in the 
presence of the Senate and House ? Certainly those which he 
shall deem the legal and proper ones—and only those. He is not 
bound to open fraudulent lists, or lists of self-constituted electors. 
When two lists from the same State are forwarded to him, he 
must decide which to open. The duty of making this decision 
necessarily results from the duty of opening, for he cannot open 
until he has determined which list shall be opened. He may, no 
doubt, ask advice or seek information, but he must finally decide 
for himself. Should Congress or either House decide that any list 
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shall be opened, or that it shall not be opened, this would be to 
participate in the opening, which they both disclaim the right to 
do,— and to violate the Constitution. 

Second. Who shall count the electoral votes? Upon this ques- 
tion hinges the whole controversy. The question does not mean, 
who shall reckon up the votes when they have been ascertained ; 
this is of small importance, but who shall determine which votes 
shall be counted. The Amendment does not declare stottdem 
verbis who shall count, but the natural and obvious inference from 
the passage cited is, that the same person that opens the lists shall 
count the votes. A plain man who should read it, would, it is 
believed, so conclude. Should such a one receive a letter inform- 
ing him that a package containing a number of articles was at an 
express office, directing him to open the packages in the presence 
of two witnesses, and concluding with the words “ These are to be 
immediately counted and sold,’ he would have no doubt as to 
whose duty it was to count and sell them. So, in the case under 
consideration, we think he would have little difficulty in pointing 
out the person who is required to count the electoral votes. A 
critical examination but deepens the impression made by a casual 
reading of the passage. We note, Ist. That xo authority over the 
lists, after they pass from the electors, ts therein granted to any one 
except the President of the Senate. No other person or body of 
persons is authorized to examine them, to handle them, or even to 
have them in possession. But all these privileges and more are 
granted to that officer; he has been empowered and directed to 
receive, to take care of and open them. As he has been author- 
ized to perform these responsible duties respecting them, does it 
not seem reasonable that certain other necessary acts concerning 
them should be done by him, rather than by those, to whom no 
authority whatever touching them has been given? Since he has 
been commanded by the sovereign to perform certain important 
parts of a great work, about which specific directions are given 
him, and has been told that the work must be finished by a speci- 
fied time ; since he is competent to finish it, and since no one has 
been appointed to assist him, is it not presumable that the work 
should be finished by him? Certainly, the presumption that he 
should complete it is stronger than the presumption that it should 
be finished by one, whom the sovereign has not directed to per- 
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form any part of it, or to exercise any control over it, or do any 
act respecting it. Besides, this man has the votes in his posses- 
sion. Will he deliver them to Congress or to either House? Has 
he the right to do so? By what authority will the Houses 
demand them? Should he refuse to surrender them, by what 
legal process will they obtain possession of them? Yet possesion 
is necessary in order to examine them, and decide which shall be 
counted and which rejected. 

2. The clause shows that the opening and counting are 
parts of the same proceding, ordained for the purpose of ascer- 
taining who has been chosen President. It seems fit and proper 
that he who conducts one part of that proceeding, should conduct 
the whole of it. It is expedient, too, that the same person shall do 
the opening and counting, because the former affects the latter, as 
only those votes that are opened can be counted. 

3. The amendment requires that the votes shall “¢hen’’ be 
counted. The use of the word “ then” indicates that the framers 
of the article intended that the count should be made immediately 
after the opening. They would hardly have employed the word 
in that place, had they intended or expected that Congress, or 
either House thereof, should decide whether votes should be 
counted or rejected; for the right to make such decision, implies 
the right of discussing the reasons therefor. Of this right, it is 
certain, some members of each House would avail theinselves. 
A discussion, possibly a prolonged one, requires a period of time 
very improperly designated by the word “ then ”;—but the use of 
that word is appropriate, if the President of the Senate shall both 
count the votes, and decide which, if any, shall be rejected. 

4. The order of words shows that the clauses directing the 
opening and counting are closely connected. They are joined by 
the copulative conjunction “and,” without a punctuation point 
between them. Were “and” omitted, and a colon or semicolon 
placed after certificates, the meaning would plainly be that 
another was to participate in the transaction,—that the same per- 
son was not to open and count. By retaining “and,” and placing 
a comma after certificates, you render the phrase ambiguous; but 
the actual order of the words, and their punctuation, as they are 
in the original, filed in the State Department, surely convey the 
idea that he who opens shall count. 
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Third. The use of the words “in the presence of,” is repugnant 
to the theory of a participation by the two Houses in the opening 
and counting. When the law declares that a deed shall be signed, 
sealed and delivered in the presence of two witnesses, no one 
supposes that the witnesses have any authority to assist or direct 
the grantor in the signing, sealing or delivering. Indeed, any sug- 
gestions on their part in reference to these matters might justly be 
resented as impertinent. The old law of Pennsylvania required 
marriages to be solemnized, by the parties “taking each other for 
husband and wife”, in the presence of twelve witnesses. What 
strange spectacles would have been presented in the City of 
Brotherly Love, and what remarkable results would have followed, 
had each of the witnesses insisted upon taking part in the solemn- 
ization. 

The opening and counting of the electoral votes is a most im- 
portant ceremony, involving vast interests—affecting the welfare, 
possibly the life, of the Republic. It is, therefore, eminently 
meet and proper that this momentous ceremony shall be con- 
ducted in the presence of witnesses, whose attestation will leave no 
doubt that all the requirements of law and of good faith in regard 
thereto have been complied with. What citizens so suitable for 
this purpose as the members of the Senate and House? But the 
obligation to be present confers neither authority nor permission 
to participate in, to direct, to hinder, or to interrupt the proceed- 
ings. Various terms, well calculated to confuse or mislead, have 
been employed to characterize the Houses while they are witness- 
ing these proceedings. They have been styled a tribunal,—and a 
joint-convention. It is superfluous to say to those who properly ~ 
understand these terms, that they are neither. In 1857, during 
the debate on the Wisconsin case, Mr. Davis, of Maryland, said: 
“In my judgment, the word “ joint-convention” has led everybody 
here astray,” and Mr. Seward said the word is not found in the 
Constitution, or in any law of the United States. A gentleman of 
legal eminence has called them a Board of National Canvassers,— 
a complete misnomer ; first, because there is no such body known 
to law or custom ; secondly, they have nothing to canvass, since 
the States have the exclusive right to perform all the canvassing 
necessary in regard to Presidential elections. While engaged as 
aforesaid, they are merely an assemblage, composed of the mem- 
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bers of the Senate, and the members of the House, convened for 
the purpose of witnessing the opening and counting of the elector- 
al votes for President and Vice-President,—“ only this and nothing 
more.” Neither is the President of the Senate, while opening and 
counting the votes, presiding over the Senate; that body is not 
then in session. He retains his official designation, it is true, 
but is not then acting officially as President of the Senate, any 
more than the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court was acting 
judicially when appointing Registers in Bankruptcy. Still less is 
he then presiding over both Houses, as some suppose. It would 
be just as proper to say he was presiding over both Houses, while 
he was presenting the temperance cause before them, as to assert 
that he is presiding over them while he is counting the electoral 
voters in their presence. 

Fourth. The high official position of the Vice-President is another 
reason for thinking that the framers of the Constitution intended 
him to exercise the power claimed for him. 

A mere page can open the envelopes, tabulate the votes and 
foot them up. Why then designate for these simple duties the 
second officer of the government? But to decide which lists to 
open and which votes to count, and to count the proper ones— 
these duties require intellect, knowledge, judgment and integrity ; 
they moreover demand a good reputation, so that confidence in 
the count may be assured. The fathers might well believe that no 
one wanting these high qualities, would ever be chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, or President of the Senate. 

Fifth. It is said that Congress has the right to participate in the 
count, so far, at least, as to decide in certain cases, whether the votes 
or some of the votes of a State shall be counted or rejected. Upon 
what grounds is such a right based? Congress does not possess 
inherent authority, as does the British Parliament. It isa well 
settled principle of our constitutional law that Congress has no 
powers but those granted by the Constitution. We look in vain in 
that instrument for an express or implied power to take part in 
counting the electoral votes. Nor is that power necessary to carry 
out any granted power, so far as we can discover. Mr. Thurman 
asserts that the power to count is granted in the words relating 
to powers of Congress, found in the last clause of Sec. 8, Art. 1, 
which are: “ To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
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for the carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof.” Mr. Thur- 
man is mistaken, it is thought, for the clause cited authorizes Con- 
gress so to legislate as to carry into execution powers known to 
be granted to some specified department or officer, whereas the 
question is, to what department or officer the power to count has 
been granted. We wish to ascertain where the power to count ts 
vested, not how that power shall be carried out—hence, the clause 
cited is irrelevant. Under that clause, Congress may, perhaps, 
determine the time of counting, or make other regulations respect- 
ing the count, but it confers no power to participate in the count. 
It was proposed in the Convention that Congress should choose 
the President, but the proposition was voted down. Gouverneur 
Morris declared that a choice by the Legislature would foster 
“ cabal, intrigue and faction.” James Madison vividly portrayed 
the evils of that method of election, and Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania 
declared finally that it seemed to be the unanimous sense of the 
Convention, “that the Execttive be not chosen by the Legisla- 
ture.” The debates in the Convention, so far as preserved, clearly 
show that its purpose, formed after mature deliberation, was to 
confide the election of the President and Vice-President to the 
States. Strong evidence of this purpose appears in the Constitu- 
tion. The electors are to be “appointed” in such manner as the 
State Legislatures maydirect. The right of the States to choose 
the chief magistrate is guarded against governmental or Congres- 
sional influence by the provision that no member of Congress or 
Government officer shall be an elector. When the States fail to 
elect by electors, and the choice devolves upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the right of the States to choose the President is still 
preserved ; a majority of the members is not allowed to elect, but 
the vote is taken by States. Observe, too, that when the electoral 
votes do not elect, it is not Congress, but the House that chooses 
a President, while the Senate chooses the Vice-President. It can- 
not, then, be too strongly stated that the right to choose the 
National Executive has never been surrendered by the States, that 
his election is their exclusive work—that no officer or department 
of the Government has authority to forbid the participation ofa 
State in that election—that the right of a State to take part therein 
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can be lost or abridged only by its own will, or its own action, and 
that Congress has legally no concern whatever with a Presidential 
election, except to “ determine the time of chusing the electors and 
the day on which they shall give their votes.” As Congress has 
already done this, any further interference by Congress in or with 
such election, or with the electoral votes, is palpable usurpation. 
Whether the statutes of Congress, passed in pursuance of the 
above-quoted clause have been violated, is easily ascertained, but 
the duty of ascertaining whether they have been violated is clearly 
not a legislative, but a judicial function. 

After each Presidential election, the question is, “ Whom have 
the States, not the people, chosen?” On no occasion, has Con- 
gress fully assumed to decide that question, and not many years 
have elapsed since the National Legislature first claimed the right to 
decide it, or to take part in its decision. The first Congress did not 
assert that authority, as will appear further on. The second Con- 
gress did not claim it, as is shown by Section 5 of an Act appro- 
ved March I, 1792, passed by that Congress, to carry into effect 
the provisions of the Constitution relative to the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. A part of that section reads thus: “The 
said certificates, or so many of them as have been received, shall 
then be opened, the votes counted, and the persons who shall fill 
the offices of President and Vice-President ascertained and de- 
clared, agreeably to the Constitution.” Indeed, the two Hiouses 
did not assert any direct power over the count for more than half 
acentury. The passage by them, in 1800, of a bill “ For de- 
ciding a disputed election of President and Vice-President,” does 
not contradict or weaken this statement. That bill provided fora 
Grand Committee, composed of six members of each House, pre- 
sided over by one of the Justices of the Supreme Court. This 
committee was to sit with closed doors; no member of it, after 
being duly qualified, could be withdrawn by either House, and its 
report was to be “ final and conclusive of the admissibility of the 
electors.” Here is no assumption by Congress of the power, 
which it is now said to possess, but rather a repudiation thereof, 
for the two Houses, by voting for a bill establishing a special tri- 
bunal for the decision of contested election cases, which bill would 
have no force until approved by the President, plainly admitted 
that Congress had not power to decide such cases. In 1821,a 
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joint resolution was passed by Congress to state the result of the 
electoral vote with and without the vote of Missouri, but no fur- 
ther action was taken, since the vote of that State did not change 
the general result. After the thirteenth Presidential election, 
similar proceedings were had in regard to the vote of Michigan. 
In 1857, in consequence of the vote of Wisconsin not having been 
cast on the day prescribed by law, objection was made to its being 
counted ; it was, however, counted. This proceeding provoked a 
protracted discussion in both Houses, which ended in their acqui- 
escence in the action of the President of the Senate. No other 
important. objection to the counting of the electoral votes by the 
President of the Senate was made in Congress until 1865, in 
which year was adopted the 22nd Joint-Rule, which substantially 
asserted the right of Congress to reject electoral votes whenever a 
majority of both Houses, or of either, should so decide. In 1869 
the vote of Georgia, though objected. to by the House, was 
counted. In 1873, the votes of Mississippi, Texas and Georgia 
were objected to, but not rejected, whereas the votes of Arkansas 
and Louisiana were thrown out at the instance of the Senate, be- 
cause there were two rival state governments in each of them. 
From what has been said, it would appear that the 22nd Joint- 
Rule was without precedent, as it was apparently unwarranted by 
the Constitution. It is vain to allege that it was a war measure, 
for a state of war confers upon Congress no powers not granted 
by the Constitution. “Should the electoral votes of States in re- 
bellion be counted ?,” it may be asked. By no means; inter arma 
silent leges. During the late rebellion, the Constitution was in- 
operative in the insurrectionary States. So long, then, as the re- 
bellion continued, they had no right to be represented in the 
electoral college, a right guaranteed to them by that instrument ; 
but the fact that these rebellious States could cast no electoral 
votes, did not confer upon Congress authority to assert the princi- 
ple that that body can at will exclude the electoral votes of a 
State, which principle is substantially asserted by the said Joint- 
Rule, and its passage. . 

The votes of these States should have been rejected, not be- 
cause Congress so resolved, but because they were in rebellion. 
The privilege and duty of rejecting them belonged not to Con- 
gress, but to the President of the Senate. 
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It is admitted that Congress has power to fix the conditions 
upon which a rebellious State may resume the rights and privi- 
leges that it has abdicated or forfeited. Wherefore, the President 
of the Senate should not count the electoral votes of a lately re- 
bellious State until the conditions imposed upon it by Congress 
have been complied with. But he should reject these votes, not 
by order of Congress, or on account of any supposed authority of 
Congress over the count, but for the simple reason that every pub- 
lic officer, in the performance of a duty, is bound to take notice of 
all decisions bearing upon that duty, made by the proper tribunal, 
and of all acts pertaining thereto, done by a competent authority. 
It is hoped that the States will firmly resist all attempted inter- 
ference by Congress with the election of President, which is their 
exclusive prerogative. The right to exclude the vote of one State 
implies the right to exclude the votes of five States, or of all— 
there is no limit but the will of Congress. If this pretended right 
be not denied and resisted by the States, the National Legislature 
may, and probably will, push its encroachments so far, that it will 
be able to accomplish indirectly what the Constitution does not 
permit it to do directly. The most objectionable form of this 
Congressional encroachment is the Joint-Rule above mentioned ; 
under which not only Congress, but either House, acting sepa- 
rately, may reject the vote of a State. If the doctrine embodied 
in the Rule is correct, a partisan majority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives can elect a President, whenever the electoral votes. 
cast for each candidate are nearly equal in number, by simply re- 
jecting a few of them, on some pretext or other, and thus throw- 
ing the election into their own body. 

The peculiar wrong in such a case is this: the same persons 
who reject the votes choose the President. Under the forms of 
law they are permitted to prepare the way for the unlawful tri- 
umph of their party and of themselves. 

It is easy to perceive that this method of choosing the Chief 
Magistrate, may greatly augment the evils that Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Madison declared would result from his choice by the National 
Legislature. 

Senator Toucey, on the question of counting the electoral votes 
of Wisconsin in 1857, said: “It is not in the power of Congress to 
make a President or unmake one ’”’—and that any resolution of 
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Congress on the subject would be nothing more than an express- 
ion of opinion. On the same question, Mr. Collamer said, “I very 
much doubt whether the framers of the Constitution ever intended 
to leave the subject of the Presidential election to either or both 
Houses of Congress,” and, “there is very little practical difference 
between leaving the Presidential election to Congress, and leaving 
Congress to decide that election.” 

Senator Harris of New York, in 1865, said, “I cannot find in 
the provisions of the Constitution any authority for Congress to 
pass a law excluding any votes that shall have been returned to 
the Vice-President. I do not see how it is possible.” 

President Johnson, in his message of July 20, 1868, says: 
« Congress, therefore, has no power under the Constitution to re- 
ceive the electoral votes or to reject them. The whole power is 
exhausted, when in the presence of the two Houses, the votes are 
counted and the result declared. 

On March 21, 1876, Mr. Stevenson “declared that he rejoiced ” 
that Congress has no legislative power in counting the votes of the 
electors for President and Vice-President. ‘ Whenever,” continued 
he, “ such a power is usurped and exercised, then our constitutional 
liberty becomes extinct. * * * The language and precedents of the 
early Congresses are all against the existence of so dangerous 
a power.” These forcible words of the Senator from Kentucky, 
and others that day uttered by him, show that he had well studied 
the views and practices of our earlier statesmen. In 1809, (Feb- 
ruary 2,) Mr. Randolph, in the House, referring to certain memo- 
rials from citizens of Massachusetts, “remonstrating against the 
mode in which elections for President had been conducted in that 
State,” spoke as follows: “But with respect to the appointment of 
President, on whom is that authority devolved in the first instance? 

On the electors, who are, to all intents and purposes, according 
to my apprehension, as much the judges of their own qualifications, 
as we are of ours; and it appears to me as competent to the peofle 
of any part of the country to prefer a petition to the electoral 
college, to set aside the returns of any member of Congress, as to 
prefer petitions to this House to set aside the qualifications of 
electors. * * * They are to be considered as a body of men, charged 
with the election of President and Vice President, and judges in 
the last resort of their own qualifications and returns. * * * If we 
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do away with the decision of the electoral body, the Constitution is, 
in my opinion, verging to its dissolution.” No action on the memo- 
rials was had in either House, except the ordering of them to lie 
on the table. 

We now cite the opinions of Hon. Chas. Pinckney of South 
Carolina, and of Hon. Abraham Baldwin of Georgia. These opin- 
ions, delivered before the Senate, in 1800, upon the bill prescribing 
the mode of deciding disputed elections of President and Vice- 
President, are probably the most authoritative that can be found. 
Both these gentlemen were members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and are, as is believed, the only members of that Conven- 
tion, whose verbal interpretations of the powers of Congress over 
the electoral votes are to be found officially recorded. Said Mr. 
Pinckney, ina long and carefully prepared speech, “ As long and 
as much as I have been accustomed to examine this bill and con- 
sider its contents, I cannot recapitulate its objects and extent, 
without new emotions of surprise. I am astonished that a measure, 
so completely calculated to deprive the State Legislatures of their 
most important and exclusive rights in the election of the Chief Mag- 
istrate, should be at once brought forward, without paving the way 
by some milder preparatory measure of the same tendency.” * * * 
“ Knowing that it was the intention of the Constitution to make the 
President completely independent of the Federal Legislature, I . 
well remember it was the object, as it is, at present, not only the 
spirit, but the letter of that instrument, to give to Congress no 
interference, in or control over the election of a President. * * * 
“To give to Congress, even when assembled in convention, a 
right to reject or admit the votes of States would have been so 
gross and dangerous an absurdity as the framers of the Constitution 
never could have been guilty of,’ and much more to the same 
effect. 

Mr. Baldwin asked, What are the questions which present 
th@mselves to the Presidential electors for decision? They are, 
1, “Those which relate to the elections, returns and qualifications 
of their own members; shall these be taken away from that body 
and submitted to the superior decision and control of Congress, 
without a particle of authority for it from the Constitution? 2. 
The legality of the different steps of their own proceedings, as, 
whether they vote for two persons both of the same State ; whether 
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they receive votes for a person under 35 years of age, etc. It is 
true they, as well as any other constitutional branch of this gov- 
ernment, acting under that instrument, may be guilty of taking 
unconstitutional or corrupt steps, but they do it at their peril. 3. 
The authentication of their own acts. This would seem to be as 
complete in them as in either of thc other branches of the Govern- 
ment. * * * Gentlemen appear, from their observations, to forget 
that the Constitution in directing electors to be appointed, equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
for the express purpose of intrusting this Constitutional branch of 
power to them, had provided for the existence of as respectable a 
body as Congress, and in whom the Constitution, on this business, has 
more confidence than in Congress.’ He further remarked that he 
could not agree that “the clause at the close of the Eighth Sec- 
tion, Article 1, of the Constitution, could be extended to this case. 
That speaks of the powers vested by the Constitution ; this resolu- 
tion relates to the formation of an essential part of the government 
itself. That speaks of the movements of the Government after it is 
organized; this relates to the organization of the Executive 
branch,” etc. From what has been said and cited (and much 
more may be adduced), we are warranted in believing that the Con- 
stitution gives Congress no power whatever over the electoral 
votes, after they have passed into the custody of the President of 
the Senate. This belief is fortified by the fact that Congress has 
never attempted to exercise power over them, but ina time of 
great civil commotion, when men took counsel of their passions 
as often as they did of their judgment. 

Sixth. But if no such power is conferred upon Congress, it is 
difficult to resist the conviction that the President of the Senate must 
control the count, for it is not to be supposed that the framers of 
our fundamental law designated no person to perform a duty of 
such paramount importance, and the question is between that 
officer and Congress; no one now seriously claiming that Congress 
can participate with him in the transaction, or that either House 
can, of its own motion, count, or in any manner lawfully affect the 
counting. 

But it is maintained by some, that the Constitution does not 
clearly indicate who shall count, that there is here a casus omissus. 
If this be so, the President of the Senate must count, ex-necessi- 
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tate, for he is the lawful custodian of the votes; Congress cannot 
count without authority ; no one has the right to take the votes 
from their proper custodian, nor can he lawfully surrender them; 
he must therefore count them, or permit the country to lapse into 
anarchy. 

In the protracted debate on the Wisconsin case, in 1857, Sena- 
tor Stuart, of Michigan, asserted that the question respecting the 
vote of Wisconsin “ should have been decided by the President of 
the Senate, and could be decided by nobody else ;” that he could 
not admit that “ the law can provide for any other counting of the 
votes under the Constitution, than that they shall be counted by 
the President of the Senate.” He maintained these propositions 
by arguments, which, it is safe to say, were not confuted. In 
1863, in the Senate, Mr. Doolittle remarked, “I admit that the 
President of the Senate has in his hands the power, in the first in- 
stance, to count or not to count the votes.” In 1875, Mr. Mor- 
ton, as Chairman of the Senate Committee on privileges and 
elections, having thoroughly examined the whole subject from 
every point of view, made an elaborate and exhaustive report 
thereon. In his speech on this report, are found these passages: 
“ There is no function that the two Houses can perform when they 
aretogether. They are there simply as witnesses. * * * The vote 
is to be sealed and sent to the President of the Senate, and 
he is to open it in the presence of the two Houses; but the two 
Houses thus assembled, can do nothing, whatever may be the 
irregularity, whatever may be the wrong visible on the face of the 
papers.” * * * * * * * * * * 

«Suppose there are two sets of electoral votes, as from Louisi- 
ana at the last election, sent up to the Vice-President ; he has two 
packages, and he causes both to be opened in the presence of the 
two Houses; who shall determine which set shall be counted? 
The one handed over by the Vice-President to be counted, must 
be counted. The choice is left with him. There is no earthly 
power to correct it.” In 1876, Mr. Whyte, of Maryland, in the 
Senate, carefully reviewed the provisions of the Constitution, and 
the precedents on this question, and came to the conclusion that 
the power to count was in the President of the Senate. A few 
days later, Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, sustained the opinion of 
Mr. Whyte in an eloquent, patriotic and convincing address, But 
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we are told that the power claimed for that office is too great to 
be entrusted to one man,—that his exercise of it is pregnant with 
danger to the Republic. What.is that power ? 

The power claimed does not include the right to canvass the 
votes cast for electors in each or any State. That right is vested 
in the States themselves. Nor has he any concern with alleged 
frauds or violence in conducting elections, or taking care of the ballots. 
The States must deal with these wrongs. His duty is merely to 
ascertain what persons each State has chosen as electors, and to count 
their votes. Should it hapen that two sets of electors in the same 
State forward to him certificates, (rarely the case) he will count 
the votes duly authenticated by the proper State officials. He can 
neither review their action nor question the correctness of their 
certificates, unless there be two sets of persons claiming to be the 
proper officers. In that case, he must, of course, decide which to 
recognize. In order to arrive at the proper decision, he will famil- 
iarize himself with the grounds upon which each group of persons 
base their claims to office; he will observe which of the rival 
claimants have been recognized as officers by the Departments of 
the national Government,—which recognition, though not conclu- 
sive, should greatly influence his actidn—and will render such 
judgment as law, intelligence, patriotism and conscience dictate. 
Should the conflicting claims have been adjudged by the Supreme 
Court of the State, or of the United States, he will accept the ad- 
judication as conclusive. 

There are two states of fact, either of which requires the Presi- 
dent of the Senate to regulate his count by the legislation of Con- 
gress. The National Legislature has the right to prescribe the 
conditions upon which a Territory may become a State. Until, 
therefore, the people of a territory have complied with these con- 
ditions, it remains a territory, and_can cast no vote for President. 
The other state of facts concerns revolted States, and has already 
been alluded to. In a word, the duty under discussion is to 
ascertain for whom the electoral votes of a State have been cast, 
and to count them for that person. Surely, powers as great as 
those involved in this duty, have often been safely confided toa 
single individual. Their possession by the President of the Senate 
scarcely seems portentous of public calamity. But are there no 
safe-guards, actual or possible, around the use of these powers? 
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Will he who wields them be devoid of shame? Will he have no 
dread of public indignation? Would any one occupying so con- 
spicuous a position, dare to prostitute his high office to “ base 
uses?” Would he brave the storm of contumely and contempt, 
which a corrupt exercise of his trust would certainly raise about 
him? For his great offence could not be concealed, this thing 
would not be done in a corner. Should these considerations be 
deemed insufficient to deter him from official malfeasance, let the 
recreant be branded as a felon, punishable with severest penalties. 
But why discuss the question? Experience has shown the fears 
on this head to be groundless. After every Presidential election 
in our history, save one, the President of the Senate has counted 
the votes, not only without injury to the nation, but without caus- 
ing a ripple of popular excitement. On six of these occasions, that 
officer has counted the votes cast for himself as a candidate for 
the Presidency or the Vice-Presidency. Sometimes, too, under 
circumstances well calculated to test his firmness and _ integrity, 
memorably so, when he was counting the electoral votes, cast for 
Mr. Lincoln at his first election ; and yet, in no case, has the faint- 
est suspicion of unfairness or misconduct in the matter, been ex- 
pressed. . 

Why indulge in vague apprehensions of evils to flow from the 
use of powers, which the lapse of many years so strongly commends 
to public confidence ? 

Seventh. What was the opinion of the fathers on the subject? 

Before adjourning, the Convention adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Senators to be chosen under the new constitution, to 
“ appoint a President of the Senate for the sole purpose of receiv- 
ing, opening and counting the votes for President.” This was 
necessary in order to set in motion the machinery of the new gov- 
ernment, for until these votes were counted, there could be no 
President or Vice-President. The words quoted are words of those 
who framed the Constitution, and are therefore worthy of careful 
attention. They request that a President of the Senate be ap- 
pointed for what? Merely to receive and open votes? Were 
these the only acts he was to perform in regard to the votes, 
as is now alleged? Not at all; he was to receive, open and count 
them. Had the Constitution conferred upon the President power 
to receive and open only, the resolution would surely have re- 
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quested that he be appointed to do those twoacts only.. The use of 
“purpose” too, not purposes, indicates that receiving, opening 
and counting the votesare parts of one whole—that they are in- 
separable—no one of these acts, no two of them are of any avail. 
They must all be performed, and the President of the Senate, and 
he alone, is to perform them all: no mention even is made of any 
other person. There is no doubt in the minds of those who passed 
the whole resolution, no uncertainty; all is perfectly clear and 
plain;—the President of the Senate must be chosen to receive, open 
and count. Did those whoframed the Constitution understand 
its meaning? Shall we accept their interpretation of it, or an 
interpretation made acentury after its adoption? In course of 
time the new Senators assembled. Did they ignore the last re- 
quest of the Convention, as to choosing a President of their body ? 
Almost their first act, if not the very first, was to choose John 
Langdon, their President, for «‘ the sole purpose of receiving, open- 
ing and counting the votes for President,” of the United States— 
thus literally obeying the request made in the resolution of the 
Convention. The Journal of the Senate reads, “elected for the 
purpose of counting the votes—showing that the receiving and the 
opening were comparatively unimportant—that the main purpose 
of Mr. Langdon’s election was to count the votes. Mr Ellsworth 
was deputed to inform the House that the Senate was now ready 
to proceed with the business. The House replied that it was 
ready “to attend the opening and the counting of the votes ”»—*« to 
attend,’ not to take part in, much less to perform the work. John 
Langdon then himself counted the votes, and certified that he had 
done it” in the presence of the Senate and the House.”—without 
their assistance or interference. The facts recited throw the clear- 
est light upon the question we are considering. John Langdon, 
the President of the Senate, who certified that he had been elected 
to count the votes, and that he had counted them, had been a 
member of the Constitutional Convention. Oliver Ellsworth, of 
Connecticut, who was messenger to the House, and four other Sen- 
ators, had also been members. ‘These six men assuredly would 
not have participated in the proceedings that we have briefly 
sketched, had those proceedings not been in accordance with the 
instrument which was the work of their own hands. At the 
second counting of the electoral votes, the proceedings were sub- 
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stantially the same as at the first. There was no attempt 
to wrest from the President of the Senate the privilege 
of counting the votes, and they were counted by him as 
before. The precedents cited are of the highest authority. In 
view of them, and of the resolution passed by the Convention in 
regard to counting the votes, does it not seem a little presumptu- 
ous to claim that the President of the Senate has no authority to 
do what the framers of the Constitution declared he alone could 
do, and what he did do and perforn in their presence, not only 
without any signs of their disapproval, but with their own concur- 
rence? 

Eighth. Some apprehension has been expressed that the words “ in 
the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives” might be 
used to prevent the counting. This apprehension results from a 
belief that the presence of the Houses is essential to the validity of 
the count. It is thought that this belief is not well founded, that 
the language in regard to their presence at the count is not man- 
datory but directory. <A careful reading of the passage shows, that 
while there is a positive command to open in the presence, etc., 
there is no command to count in that presence. The words as to 
counting are imperative, but the obligation to count in the pres- 
ence of anyone is presumptive. 

For reasons before stated, it is indeed very desirable that the 
two Houses should be present ; it is, moreover, their duty to attend 
in order to be assured of the result of the count, so that in case 
of non-election, the House may “immediately ” proceed to choose 
a President, and the Senate a Vice-President ; but their attend- 
ance is not indispensable, it is but accessory to the counting of 
the votes, a proceeding enjoined by the Constitution. A mandate 
of the Constitution cannot be nullified. It is a dictum of law that 
“when a statute commands an act to be done, it authorizes all 
that is necessary for its performance.” This dictum applies to the 
Constitution. That instrument commands the electoral vote to be 
counted. The performance of that act will not be prevented by 
the withdrawal of either or of both Houses of Congress. This 
opinion, while warranted by the words of the passage, seems based 
upon reason, If the attendance of both Houses is essential, then 
either may, by retiring, stop the count and render the election 
void; nay, a majority of either House may effect this result. 
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Thus, by the action of one or other House, the will of the people, 
expressed in an election, may at any time be frustrated ; indeed, all 
their attempts to choose a President may in this measure be ren- 
dered abortive. Worse still, a few unscrupulous and influential 
members of the House of Representatives, sure of having the 
support of a majority of the State delegations, may, by withdraw. 
ing with their friends, throw the election into that House, and 
then choose that candidate with whom they have already bar- 
gained. No method of counting the electoral votes, from which 
such serious evils may by any possibility proceed, can be main- 
tained upon mere presumption. Its adoption or retention can 
only be justified by the unmistakable language of the Constitution, 
language, upon the meaning of which there rests no shadow of 
doubt. No such language ordains the counting of the votes in the 
presence of both Houses. 

Those, then, who are disturbed by the fear that the Senate or 
the House will withdraw, unless such or such votes are rejected, 
may possess their souls in patience. The withdrawal will produce 
no crisis, no disturbance of the public tranquility. Should any 
members of the House propose to “ fright the souls of fearful ad- 
versaries”’, by threats of retiring to their own chamber, they may 
rest assured that the count will proceed without their presence, 
for “ the votes shall then be counted.” 

Ninth. We argue, then, the power of the President of the Senate 
to count, from the words of the Constitution ; from the unquestioned 
power conferred upon him to open; from the fact that some au- 
thority over the votes, after their sealing up, is given to him, but 
no power over them to any one else; because he is their lawful 
custodian, and ought not to be forced, or permitted, to surrender 
them ; because it seemed to be “the unanimous sense of the Con- 
vention that the Executive should not be chosen by the Legisla- 
ture;”” because “the votes shall ¢ien be counted;” from the 
words, “in the presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives,” coupled with the fact that the Convention resolved that 
these words be inserted after “counted;” and their actual posi- 
tion in the clause, therefore, seems unwarranted; from the 
evils almost inevitably to proceed from a count by Congress— 
evils so serious, that Mr. Randolph declared that an interregum 
was preferable to them; from the opinions expressed by Pinck- 
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ney and Baldwin, members of the Convention; from the method 
of counting the votes cast at the first and second Presidential 
elections, which was conducted in presence of at least six former 
members of the Convention, with their acquiescence; from the 
uninterrupted practice, almost unquestioned, up to 1857; from the 
practice since that time ; from the hesitancy of Congress to inno- 
vate upon that practice ; from the non-assumption by Congress of full 
authority over the count, and the further fact that that body has 
never unequivocally asserted that power; because our present 
method of counting, if not the statute law of the country, has be- 
come at least a sort of common law, which should not be lightly 
changed. 

Since it is always dangerous in matters of moment to leave the 
old paths, it to be desired that Congress will not further attempt 
to alter the practice, which has come down from our fathers. 
Should the assembled wisdom of the two Houses determine that 
the present method is pernicious, or that there is doubt as to 
whom the power of counting has been confided, let there be pro- 
posed a Constitutional amendment that shall remove all am- 
biguity. 

Tenth. If the foregoing views are correct, the Electoral Commission 
was entirely extra-constitutional. Congress had no authority to ap- 
point it, for by that appointment Congress attempted to assume a 
sort of control over the counting of the electoral votes, whereas, 
the Constitution, the only source from which such authority could 
be derived, confers upon the National Legislature no power what- 
ever over the said votes after they have been cast. The acts of 
the Cornmission have a moral force only. It may be styled a 
Tribunal of Honor. The Senators and Representatives belonging 
to the two great political parties, by its appointment, by the man- 
ner of its appointment, and by their speeches and action in refer- 
ence thereto, bound themselves, and so far as they could, the mem- 
bers of their respective parties, to abide by the decisions of the 
Commission. The tacit acquiescence of those members in the 
action of their leaders touching the Commission, until it had 
begun its work, rendered complete their moral obligation not to 
resist in any manner, the judgments of that tribunal. 

Regarded from a legal stand-point, the acts of the Commission 
are utterly inoperative. The validity of Mr. Hayes’ title to 
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the Presidency rests neither upon the decisions of that body, nor 
upon the ratification of those decisions by Congress, but upon the 
great fact that a majority of the electoral votes of the States, as 
appeared from a fair count, were cast for him. If his title can be 
questioned at all, (which we do not believe) it is upon the ground 
that the votes were not counted by the President of the Senate 
himself; but his presence at the count,and his assent thereto, 
may be regarded as tantamount to a count by himself, especially 
as such a count would not have varied the actual result. 

That high official, however, should not have abdicated his 
right to count the electoral votes; he should have performed the 
duty that the Constitution, interpreted by its founders, imposed 
upon him. He should have counted the votes, declared the result, 
and left to the proper officers of the government the task of placing 
in his seat the person duly chosen, in case there had been any re- 
sistance to his inauguration. No one doubts that the illustrious 
soldier, who then occupied the Presidential chair, would have 
faithfully performed his duty in this regard. 

Should the count by the President of the Senate have shown 
that neither candidate had obtained a majority of the electoral 
votes, the House would then have chosen a President, and the 
Senate a Vice-President, who would both have been peaceably in- 
augurated. , 

Had the count been conducted in the manner indicated, there 
might, indeed, have been murmurs of dissatisfaction, but the double 
consideration that the requirements of the Constitution had been 
complied with, and the. practice of the Fathers faithfully fol- 
lowed, would have speedily silenced all complaint. The dreadful 
phantasm of a conflict between the two Houses, conjured up by 
heated partisans, to deceive the ignorant and terrify the timid, 
would soon have disappeared; rumors of civil strife would have 
ceased to disturb the popular mind; capital would have emerged 
from its hiding places; industry would have set in motion her 
thousand arms ; and prosperity would have come again, to glad- 
den with her radiant face the hearts of thousands, who had long 
sat in gloom and despondency. 

Lioyp D. Simpson. 
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CANADIAN SHARP PRACTICE. 


HE intelligent, courteous and otherwise excellent reader will 
b poate the outburst of astonishment and indignation with which 
the Canadian Fisheries Award, made under the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, was received in the United States. The feeling was unanimous 
that something was wrong, either in the constitution of the Tri- 
bunal, or in the presentation of the American case; and Mr. 
Evarts was generally supported in his purpose not to pay the 
award until he had had some further negotiations with the Impe- 
rial authorities. When at last he did pay it, it was amid the gen- 
eral surprise of his countrymen; and the purpose was generally 
expressed, never to allow another case in regard to the fisheries to 
go before any such tribunal. 

The immediate interest in the matter had pretty nearly expired, 
when a statement appeared in several Canadian papers, that Prof. 
Hind of Windsor, N. S., (who had been employed, by both parties 
to the dispute, to make an analysis and index of the evidence col- 
lected and the papers laid before the tribunal), had made the dis- 
covery that the figures contained in the Canadian statement had been 
grossly “cooked,” so as to create the impression that the conces- 
sions Canada was making to the United States were much more 
valuable than those the United States were making to Canada, 
and that therefore the latter should be accompanied by a large 
money payment. As the details of this discovery were withheld 
for the present, it excited but languid interest, except as confirm- 
ing the impression that the millions we paid for the right of inshore 
fishing represented nothing but an act of international sharp practice 
under the forms of diplomacy. But Prof. Hind has at last broken 
silence in the matter, and, without publishing the worst of the details 
in his possession, he has given enough of them to the world to 
enable us to appreciate the strength of his case against the repre- 
sentatives of Canada. 

Prof. Henry Youle Hind seems to bea gentleman of acuteness 
of observation and unquestioned probity of character. His Cana- 
dian critics impugn his judgment as to the importance of his facts, 
and the cause of the misstatements he has detected; but they do 
not impeach the purity of his motives, nor the accuracy and com- 
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pleteness of his information. He certainly has acted with great 
discretion and a high sense of propriety, in a very embarrassing 
position. Finding himself in the position of an expert employed 
by both countries, and in possession of information which concerned 
both, but might prove discreditable and injurious to his own, he 
at once proceeded to lay before the Canadian Commissioners, and 
then the Imperial authorities, the damaging facts in his possession, 
From the representatives of Canada he received not the slightest 
attention. Sir Andrew Galt—we are sorry to say it of his father’s 
son—showed no sensitiveness under this discovery of facts which 
the world might well regard as affecting his personal honor. In- 
deed, he behaved in such a manner as to make himself an accom- 
plice after the fact in whatever guilt may be ascribed to the utter- 
ance of gross falsehoods in a sworn statement before an Inter- 
national Tribunal. Not only did he take no steps toward the cor- 
rection of the wrong which this perjury had done to a sister 
country, but even “ refused to receive and examine the proof”’ of 
it last November. As the representative of Canada in London, he 
has resisted successfully Professor Hind’s attempts to get a hearing 
with the Colonial office, and “ quietly to disclose these facts to the 
proper Imperial authorities,” thus “shutting out from proper 
inquiry false official statements resting upon honor, and tainted 
official testimony delivered upon oath, both relating to enormous 
interests, yet clouded with the darkest suspicion.” In fine, neither 
Canada nor England has consented to look into the matter in any 
way ; and if they still persist in that refusal there is but one course 
open to Professor Hind. He came into possession of these damag- 
ing facts while in the service of the United States, and failing to 
have the wrong involved in them corrected in any less unpleasant 
way, it is only left for him to lay them before the State Department 
at Washington, that they may be made the basis of a demand for 
the reopening of the whole question. 

The Canadian official most directly implicated in these charges 
is Mr. W. F. Whitcher, the Dominion Commissioner of Fisheries. 
On the 18th of September, 1875, this gentleman was testifying 
under oath before the International Tribunal, and submitted as 
part of his evidence a table which professed to show the value of 
the fish exported from Canada and from each of its provinces to 
the United States in each year of the period of the Reciprocity 
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Treaty (1856-66), and since Reciprocity (1867-73). These fig- 
ures, as proceeding from an official whose business it was to know all 
about such matters, and given under oath on such a solemn occa- 
sion, were accepted without question by all who were concerned in 
the matter. No one thought of “ going behind the returns” in sucha 
case, and the confidence in Mr. Whitcher’s honor and the accuracy 
of his information, was no doubt aided by the natural indisposition 
of the average man to meddle with statistics more than he needs 
must, Now be it noted that these figures were an essential part 
of the Canadian case. They could not be eliminated from that 
case, and leave its merits before the Tribunal the same. They 
could not be seriously altered without altering the force of the 
Canadian claim. The proposed basis of settlement was this,—-that 
Canada (or rather the British Empire) should throw open the 
inshore fisheries and some lesser privileges to American fishermen, 
and that the United States should remove all duties from fish and fish 
oils coming infrom Canada. And the business of the Tribunal was 
to sit in judgment on Canada’s contention that the value of the 
inshore fisheries was much greater than the amount of the duties thus 
removed, and that therefore America should pay Canada a lump sum 
representing this difference in value. It was, therefore, of the first 
importance for Canada to show that the amount of the Canadian 
export trade to the United States was so small that the duties to 
be removed were trifling, and that this amount has been reduced 
by imposing such duties. 

Now, bearing this outline of the situation in mind, let us look 
at the statement which this Canadian official actually submitted, 
and compare it with the facts. Fortunately, the basis for such a 
comparison is both easy of access and unquestionable in its au- 
thority. It is found in the official returns of the values of the 
fish exported to the United States from each of the British Ameri- 
can Colonies. Especially important are the returns furnished by 
the Custom House Officials of Prince Edward’s Island, for it was 
especially this item of the sum total upon which the falsifier seems 
to have exercised his ingenuity. The fish trade of this Colony 
with America is very considerable, and it is in relation to its ex- 
ports that “the most remarkable and significant succession of 
discrepancies present themselves ;” and it was here that Professor 
Hind first detected the misrepresentation. The character of the 
difference is as follows :— 
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1. The total of the exports for the ten years of Reciprocity is 
represented in Mr. Whitcher’s sworn evidence as greater, and that 
of the six years following Reciprocity as /ess than the official re- 
turns show them to have been. The diminution in the latter case 
affects five years out of six, and “the range of decrease reaches 
thirty-three per cent. of the annual export.” 

2. To keep the sum total of exports the same, the exports to 
other countries are as much increased in Mr. Whitcher’s evidence, 
as those to the United States are diminished. Thus, for 1872 the 
sworn statement is :— 

Exported to the United States, . . . . « « $92 838 
a other countries, . . . . . « 80 010 

The accurate official returns give, 

Exported to the United States, . . . . . « $137 746 
ee other countrics, . . . . « « 35 102 


The total in either case is the same, viz: . . $172 848 


3. The special official returns of the exports of mackerel alone, 
from this Colony to the United States, in the years 1867 and 1872, 
are greater than the alleged total exports of fish and fish pro- 


ducts in the same years, the excess in 1872 being 13 per cent. 
When from the single Province we pass to the whole Domin- 
ion, we find totals more imposing and similarly inaccurate. Thus, 
for the year 1874, it is alleged that the total value of fish exports 
was but $4,504,578, the official returns showing that it was 
$5,177,427, the difference being “apparently due to the suppres- 
sion of a very large portion of the exports of Quebec.” Professor 
Hind has not extended his analysis and comparison with equal 
care to the alleged returns from the other Provinces, but he says 
that “certain returns credited to the Provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia are of such a character as to suggest the gravest 
doubts of their accuracy, in the light of the revelations already 
made.” In other words, no one has gone as yet to the bottom of 
this bad business, or can say how great the extent of the misrep- 
resentations by which the Fisheries Award was procured. 
Canadian statesmen, from Sir A. Galt down to Mr. W. F. 
Whitcher, must entertain curious notions of what a nation expects 
of its neighbors, if they suppose that this matter will be allowed to 
lapse into oblivion. Commissioner Whitcher seems to rest very 
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easy under this load of seeming infamy. Like his superiors, he 
takes no steps to explain or to correct. Nay, although fully 
warned that the falsehood of those figures to which he swore had 
been discovered by Professor Hind, he once more lays a part of 
them before the world as an authentic statement (from “a care- 
ful examination of the trade returns of the United States and 
Canada’) of the fish trade between the two countries! In a 
letter to the G/ode (Toronto) of June 9, 1880, he presents those of 
the Reciprocity period as a basis for determining the proper foot- 
ing for the future ‘commercial relations of the two countries. 
Until this letter appeared, the presumption might have been that 
Mr. Whitcher was only incompetent, and had been deceived by 
some overzealous subordinate, whom he trusted to prepare the 
tables laid before the Fisheries Tribunal. But that presumption 
vanishes when we find that the man who made himself publicly 
responsible for those false returns, now vouches again for their ac- 
curacy after he has been notified that they are false, and that by 
an authority which no one has ventured to question. When an 
Indian Finance Minister transmitted to England returns of the 
expenses of the Afghan War, which varied from the truth, the 
British people refused to accept the plea that he had been deceived 
by some of the many subordinates whom he was obliged to trust 
in the preparation of his report. But if that Finance Minister 
had repeated those false estimates after their inaccnracy had been 
detected, and if he had based on them an argument for the con- 
tinuation of the Afghan War, he would have been treated as 
guilty in every proper sense of the misrepresentation. It is now, 
therefore, too late for Mr. Whitcher to attempt to shift the respon- 
sibility for this gross offence to other shoulders than his own. By 
his own act he has removed all doubt and ambiguity, and stands 
confessed before the world as responsible for a series of falsehoods 
by which an International Tribunal was deceived, and the American 
nation robbed of millions of dollars. 

The finest thing in Mr. Whitcher’s letter is near the end. The 
Treaty of Washington provided for the free importation of lobsters 
and other shell fish from Canada to the United States. But it did 
not provide for the free importation of lobster cans, all such articles 
being under a duty in our tarfff. When the question came to the 
notice of the United States Treasury. it very properly decided that 
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the cans in which lobsters came should pay just the same duty as 
if they were empty. Any other decision would have been absurd, 
as it would have put American canners of lobsters, who used im- 
ported cans, at a disadvantage. And as the greater part of the tin 
and tin wares used in this country is imported, this would have 
been a real, not an imaginary, grievance. But the Mr. Whitcher 
who swore to the falsified returns of Canadian exports of fish, has 
a soul above such meanness. He speaks of it as the “ lobster can 
tax,” calls it “this cute dodge,” and “ this discreditable bit of sharp 
practice.” And this ina letter by an expert official, of which 
Professor Hind mildly says : “These figures are erroneous, and con- 
clusions drawn from them are erroneous.” 

It was partly the Fortune Bay Affair, partly Commissioner 
Whitcher’s letter, which provoked Prosessor Hind to address Zhe 
Globe on the subject. Of course, Zhe Globe did not publish the 
letter. It excused itself on the ground that it was “too long and 
rambling to be worth the space it would occupy.” Professor 
Hind’s letter is not a model one; but it is quite as readable as any 
of Zhe Globe's editorials on the National Policy,and not so long as 
some of them. But liveliness is not 7he Glode’s strong point, and 
were the letter as bad as one of Oliver Cromwell’s speeches, the 
importance of the subject might have secured it a place. At 
any rate, Zhe Globe might have condensed the statement of facts 
into the editorial in which it attempts to reply to them. It begins 
by conceding Professor Hind’s authority in the matter. ‘He is in 
a position to speak as authority in the matter of fact.” But he is 
wrong (I) in attributing any bad motive to the author of the mis- 
takes, and (2) in supposing that they are of any importance. On 
both these points we have given our readers the material for 
a judgment; and when it is remembered that we have drawn only 
upon Professor Hind’s letter, they will be able to judge of Zhe 
Globe's veracity in saying that, in the letter, “Mr. Hind does not 
go in detail into the errors he professes to have discovered.” But 
its great point is that no one would have ventured upon “ so nefa- 
rious a plot,” as that of deceiving the Fisheries Tribunal, since 
“all the United States agents had to do was to compare the tables 
with the statistics given in successive Fisheries and Customs’ Re- 
ports.” But the man who laid this falsified table before the Tri- 
bunal has shown the audacity to bring its false figures forward 
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again, even after their exposure, and to present them to the readers 
of The Globe—without incurring its rebuke—-as the result of a “care- 
ful examination of the trade returns of the United States and 
Canada.”’ And it is upon this official, not upon “ the British agent 
and the Canadian Minister of Marine and Fisheries’—whom 
The Globe rushes to defend before Professor Hind has attacked 
them—-that the oxus of so nefarious a plot rests. The others 
are involved only so far as they have made themselves accomplices 
after the fact, as Zhe Glode itself has now done. 

We are satisfied that neither England nor Canada has heard 
the last of this matter. 

The Globe makes yet another point, that the tables in question were 
a portion of the ex parte case presented by Canada, and corres- 
ponded to the briefs laid before an equity court, that they were not 
part of the evidence, and that mis-statements are discovered in them 
neither justifies charges of misrepresentation, nor calls for a re- 
opening of the case. It might well be questioned whether these 
analogies borrowed from an equity court are fairly applicable to a 
tribunal of arbitration, and whether the appeal to such analogies, 
for such a purpose, shows a high sense of international honor. 
But Zhe Globe is estopped from this appeal. Professor Hind, 
whose authority in all matters of fact it regards as unquestionable, 
shows that these falsified tables were part of the evidence. They 
were “laid before the Commission on the 18th of Septembei, by a 
Canadian official undergoing examination upon oath.” 


JOSEPH DENNIE.* 


OSEPH DENNIE filled a very important place in the early lit- 
erary history of this country, yeta reference to the ten volumes 
of Zhe Port Folio, or to any of his other writings, will hardly 
give the right judgment as to his claim on our attention 
and respect. Born in Boston in 1768, graduating at Harvard in 


* Joseph Dennie, editor of 7he Port Folio, and author of 7he Lay Preacher, [not 
published.] Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, 1880, pp. 41; with a heliotype portrait 
from an original picture in the possession of the family. 
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1790, after a somewhat stormy college career, he settled in Charles- 
town, N. H., to practice law, and found employment for his abun- 
dant leisure in serving as lay preacher in the Episcopal Church. He 
soon devoted himself exclusively to literature, beginning with 
“The Tablet” in 1795, then contributing, as “ The Lay Preacher,” 
to the “ Farmers’ Weekly Museum,” published in Walpole, N. H., 
and making it successful both by his own writings and by his 
energy in securing the co-operation of others of the small and 
struggling band of literary men of that time. Buckingham’s 
description of his dress shows what was the style at the close of 
the last century,-—a pea-green coat, white vest, nankin small 
clothes, white silk stockings, shoes or pumps fastened with silver 
buckles, which covered at least half the foot from the instep to the 
toe,—small clothes tied at the knees with ribbon of the same 
color, in double bows, the ends reaching down to the ankles, hair 
in front well loaded with pomatum, frizzled or craped and powdered ; 
behind, his natural hair was augmented by the addition of a large 
queue, called, vulgarly, the false tail, which, enrolled in some yards 
of black ribbon, reached half way down his back. Attired in some- 
thing of this fashion, Dennie, as a reward for his devotion to the 
Federal party and as an acknowledgement of his service to litera- 
ture, was brought to Philadelphia by Mr. Timothy Pickering, in 1799 
Secretary of State, asa Private Secretary at a salary of $1,000, and to 
this he added the rewards for his contributions to Thomas’ Museum 
and Fenno’s United States Gazette,—the latter stillin existence as 
the Philadelphia North American, under the secona generation of 
McMichaels, to whom it has descended through a regular succession 
from Chandler and Claypool and the early owners of this venerable 
newspaper. Dennie soon began the “Port Folio,” and that, with 
the “ Literary” or Tuesday Club,” which included all its leading 
contributors, the best spirits of the then capital of the country, 
secured him a remarkable leadership both in the society of Phila- 
delphia and in a much wider circle of readers. It must be borne 
in mind that Philadelphia was then, and continued for many years 
to be, the metropolis, and many persons attracted to it when it was 
the actual seat of the government of the Union and of the State, re- 
mained there on account of its attractions as a residence. Dennie 
gathered around him in the Tuesday Club, Cadwalader, Hamilton, 
Wharton, Ewing, Rush, Peters, all of them names that have deserved 
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prominence in the social, political and literary history both of 
Philadelphia and the country. His career was but a short one, for 
he died in 1812, amid a very earnest expression of grief for his 
loss and admiration for his talent and genius. 

The monumental column erected in St. Peter’s Church yard, 
over his remains, by his friends, has a very eulogistic inseription, 
written by Mr. John Quincy Adams; and a still stronger proof of 
the continued admiration felt by Mr. Adams, not a man likely to 
be misled, was the fact of his frequent visits to the grave of his 
friend, recorded by Mr. Adams in his recently published diary. 
The name and fame of Joseph Dennie are still part of the tradi- 
tions of good society in Philadelphia, where society still cherishes 
traditions of seventy years ago. At that time, Dennie was a wel- 
come visitor in the best houses, and a special favorite of Mrs. 
William Meredith, the leader of the women of fashion of her time, 
and of the clever set of men and women who accepted her as 
their representative, It is not easy to find in Dennie’s writings, 
or in the Port Folio with its contributions from his friends and as- 
sociates, any evidence of strong genius or particular literary abil- 
ity, but then it is impossible to judge of this early periodical by 
the lights and influences that belong to the first decade of the 
century, and to measure it apart from the very different standard 
up to which we have grown in these days of universal knowledge. 
Certain it is that, in his own day and generation, Joseph Dennie 
filled a very important place, and well deserves the recognition 
paid him in the modest memorial now presented to the public. 
The Pennsylvania Historical Society possesses a portrait by an un- 
known hand, which, in some respects, is a better type of the man 
of the day than that prefixed to this memoir, but both of them 
betray that convivial habit which shortened Dennie’s life. Josiah 
Quincy speaks of the “uncommon celebrity and circulation” of 
the “Port Folio,’ and says “it was very far superior in literary 
ability to any magazine or periodical ever before attempted in 
this country, and no whit behind the best English magazines of 
that day.” As Quincy, himself, was one of the contributors, per- 
haps his opinion is hardly an unbiased one, but Tom Moore, some 
of whose poems, written while he was living in Philadelphia, were 
first published in the “Port Folio,” was certainly a competent 
‘ judge of the brilliant circle of scholarly and accomplished men 
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who gathered around Dennie, and he spoke, in his letter to Spen- 
cer, of the 
—sacred few, 
Whom late by Delaware’s green banks I knew; 
Whom, known and loved through many a social eve, 
’Twas bliss to live with, and ’twas pain to leave, 

To undertake to revive the tone and literary sentiment of the 
time by reprinting selections from the “ Port Folio,” would be as 
unprofitable a task as to reprint “ The Columbiad,”. in order to 
show Barlow’s poetical power. Both were, in their day and gen- 
eration, good of their kind, and both showed a love for sound 
literature and purity in thought and lofty patriotism, but the best 
way to perpetuate Dennie’s name is this modest record of his brief 
and uneventful life. There can be little doubt that his influence 
was largely felt, and always for good, both in places where he lived, 
and in the larger circle where his writings were read, and that, in 
spite of many faults in his own life, he taught useful lessons to 
many thousands of his contemporaries. 


SHYLOCK.* 


T the time of choosing my subject for this evening’s lecture, | 
A happened to see an Anglo-Jewish weekly journal, containing 
an article upon Shakspeare’s Shylock. The article, insipid as it 
was, determined me in my choice; the more so, as, among a num- 
ber of other themes, I had previously thought of that same dram- 
atic character. The contents of that article may serve the place of 
an introduction to my subject: Simon finds one of his friends en- 
gaged in reading ‘The Merchant of Venice.” 

“] hate that drama,” says Simon, “ because it is based upon a 
lie, and upon a defamation of the Jewish race. I am an ardént 
admirer of Shakspeare’s genius, but I am very sorry indeed, 
that even he, the peerless master-poet, was enslaved by the preju- 
dices of his age. It is a blemish that defaces his immortal works.” 
Simon then proceeds to show, with a pedantic display of antiquated 


* A lecture delivered before the «« Deutsche Gesellschaft ” of Philadelphia; translated 
by Miss Henrietta Szold. 
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learning, that the dramatist has used an anecdote, related by Leti in 
his biography of Pope Sixtus V, and changed its meaning so that 
the Jew is represented as the one who demands the pound of flesh 
from the Christian. Then he demonstrates that precisely at the 
time when Shakspeare’s Shylock was put upon the stage, the Vene- 
tian Jews played an important role in the literary, as well as com- 
mercial, life of that republic. His friend thanks Simon for the 
information he has derived from the conversation, and assures him: 
“If Shylock should again be performed at any of our theatres, I 
will not fail to let my Christian friends know that the whole drama 
is a fraud and a falsehood.” 

I have no desire to fatigue you with an array of learned au- 
thorities in order simply to acquaint you with the source whence 
Shakspeare drew the inspiration to create his Shylock. Let it 
suffice.to say that our wise scribbler had no reason whatever for 
applying the epithets “fraud and falsehood ” to the poet’s concep- 
tion; for Shakspeare is quite innocent of inventing the Jew’s 
iniquity in demanding the pound of flesh. He has used, either 
directly or indirectly, a novel in which the whole story is told of 
the bloody bond, given by the merchant to the Jew, and even of 
the decision of the lawsuit by a woman, disguised asa _ judge, ex- 
actly as the dramatist has it. 

I frankly confess that, at the time when I saw the previously 
mentioned article, I did not yet know, or had already forgotten, 
that Shakspeare was guiltless of the invention of the Jewish man- 
butcher. And yet, upon reading the journal in which the poet is 
honored with the appellations “fraud and falsehood,” I involun- 
tarily exclaimed: Poor Shakspeare! how imperfectly are your 
works understood in the country where that language is spoken to 
which you have imparted grace and vigor. Is our aim only to 
find out whether the story, related by the poet, has actually hap- 
pened in some remote time and place? Shall we not rather seek 
that poetic truth in the drama which is far truer than the most in- 
tense reality ? 

Let us fancy ourselves in the presence of the august poet, at the 
time when the creation ofhis work occupies his mind. He reads 
the drama, “the Jew,” or, perhaps, even the still older novel from 
which it has been taken, and he also has Leti’s anecdote before 
him. The narrative is the same in all three: Two merchants, a 
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Christian anda Jew, lay a wager concerning the conquest of San 
Domingo by Drake. If the Christian lose, the penalty is that he 
must pay the Jew one thousand crowns; in the other case, if the 
Jew lose the bet, he must allow the Christian merchant to cut a 
pound of flesh from his body. The Jew loses and his adversary 
insists upon executing the letter of his claim. Pope Sixtus V, to 
whom the quarrel is referred, punishes both Jew and Christian for 
their life-endangering sport. 

Into what shape could the poet mould these crude materials ? 
The caricature of a man, delighting in the torture of his fellow- 
being from whose warm, living body he cuts the flesh, was some- 
what too ghastly to be transformed into a comedy, although this is 
done repeatedly in real life. Only cannibals or the basest of men can 
laugh at the despair of one who is operated upon in this way, 
and who cannot even be benefitted by the appliances of modern 
science and be put under the influence of an anzsthetic during the 
horrible procedure. Still less, however, can there exist an element 
of mirth, to move the laughing-muscles of an audience, in the deprav- 
ity of the cruel sophist who torments his unfortunate victim. 

Shakspeare, a genius, could not then have been inspired by the 
anecdote to write a comedy. But was it better suited to the plan 
of a tragedy ? 

Toanswer this question, we must first state clearly to ourselves 
what comes within the province ofa tragedy. Does its effect con- 
sist in causing the ‘hearer to imagine that gradually nerve after 
nerve has been removed with a pair of pincers; in inspiring nearly 
the same sensation as when the nerve of a tooth is killed, comfort- 
ing him, at least, with the one reflection that he will never again be 
likely to suffer from zsthetic toothache after such an infliction ? 
If that is the signification of tragedy, then, indeed, nothing better,— 
which is to be understood in this case as nothing more horrible,— 
could have been found than this callous barbarian who feasts his 
senses upon the contortions of a wriggling worm. But Shak- 
speare’s genius could not lower itself so far as to originate a spirit- 
ual monstrosity, nor even condescend to wse the abnormal crea- 
tions of another’s mind. He must have reasoned thus: Leti’s 
anecdote, alike whether the facts related therein actually occurred 
or not, isan untruth. If the event is historical, then, so far as the 
pottand his sentiments are concerned, a falsehood has been en- 
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acted; truth has proved deceptive; nature, become unnatural ; 
nature has brought forth an ethical monster. 

What motive can underlie the action of a man who perpetrates 
an outrage from which he derives no material advantage, and 
towards which no untameable passion has impelled him? An 
ethical principle by which to justify, or, at least, explain this hor- 
rible deed cannot be found, and, therefore, the anecdote is not the 
material from which a legitimate, dramatic work can be elaborated. 
At the very utmost, it might be used in the form narrated, for a 
sensational scenic display to which poetic genius never descends 
without desccrating its purity. 

Unconsciously, genius is cautious to an extreme degree. This 
wariness characterizes Shakspeare’s inspiration so far that he con- 
siders the unbounded ambition of Richard III. an_ insufficient 
ground upon which to base all the barbarity and inhumanity with 
which he invests that odious character. He finds it necessary to 
represent him as mis-shapen and repulsive in form and face, from 
the image of which their own possessor recoils disgusted : 


«« But I,—that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 
I, that am rudely stamp’d and want love’s majesty, 
To strut before a wanton am*ling nymph; 
I, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion ; 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionable, 
That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them ;— 
Why I, in this weak, piping-time of peace, 
Have fot delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to see my shadow in the sun, 
And descant on my own deformity ; 
And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover 
To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain.” 


Thus Shakspeare gives us the solution of Richard’s character. He 
commits crime upon crime, in order to retaliate upon nature, which has 
refused, by conferring upon hima deformed, unsightly body, to 
let him enjoy life’s social pleasures. Now, is it possible that the 
same Shakspeare who thus carefully assigns motives for every 
shade of a character would adopt Leti’s anecdote, and place upon 
the scenes~a man who thoughtlessly makes a sinful wager, and 
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then insists obstinately upon carrying out his stipulations, merely. 
to sacrifice at the shrine of his brutishness ? 

But some might argue, it must be remembered that it is the 
Christian of the Middle Ages who is eager to revenge himself 
upon the enemy of his faith. His prejudice against the Jew has 
been aroused and nursed from his very infancy. Can not that be 
called a sufficient motive for his action, and is it not to be re- 
garded as a tragic passion ? 

Indeed, religion, like patriotism, is pre-eminently a dramatic 
impulse, and can inflame the wildest as well as the noblest pas- 
sions. But, would it have the power in this case ?——-An Irishman 
once attended the evening services at some church; the preacher 
happened to discourse with vehement eloquence upon the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. The next morning, while yet deeply impressed 
and excited by what he had heard the previous evening, and still 
further influenced by a stimulant of another sort, he accidently 
meets a Jew on the street. He collars the inoffensive Jew 
and throws him to the ground. “What do you want of 
him?” «What did he do?” the quickly gathering crowd 
shouts. ‘He crucified my God,” the assailant answers. “ But 
that was eighteen hundred years ago.’’—« That makes no differ- 
ence, J just found it out last night.” There lies a germ of sound, 
popular philosophy in this anecdote, which is far more suggestive 
than the dogmas of the theorist. 

It embodies the psychological truth that religious fanaticism, 
though it be part and parcel of our human nature, can culminate 
in dramatic passion only when urged into it by some other strong, 
intoxicating feeling. But when it has been purified of its slag, by 
heating it in the crucible of reason and reflection, then it cannot 
explode in violence, impassioned and revengeful. Religion, like 
patriotism, needs another motive, of a personal nature, to consti- 
tute it a dramatic passion under the influence of which the hero of 
a tragedy is to act. In the case of the Christian merchant, who 
but yesterday was on such intimate terms with his Jewish com- 
rade that he makes a bet with him, half in jest, half in earnest, 
this personal incentive will be vainly sought. Religious hatred 
alone might enrage a faction against a faction, a people against a 
people, and cause havoc and destruction ; but it can never call forth 
a dramatic struggle between two individuals. 
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“ Despise my people, if you will. Neither of us has chosen 
his own people for himself. Are we our people? What is meant 
by a people? Are Christian and Jew, Christian and Jew rather 
than men?” These words, falling from the lips of a Nathan the 
Wise, as the efflux of a soul whose every aspiration is purged and 
purified by reflection, express a primary principle of our nature, 
remaining true for the fanatic Middle Ages as well as for our age 
of mutual tolerance. 

But what,—thus we can suppose Shakspeare musing,—can be 
made from the reverse of the anecdote, using it as my predeces- 
sor the playwright has done? Can not the malicious action of 
the Jew be justified on psychological grounds? It can easily 
be understood that he yearns for the opportunity to bury the 
knife wantonly in the flesh of one who daily wounds him. It is 
evident that he who, day after day must undergo tortures, com- 
pared to which the removal of a pound of flesh is but a slight 
pain,—tortures which he must endure without a murmured word of 
grief or reproach,—will eagerly await and carefully employ the 
moment for revenge. 

We can then assign a personal motive to the deed, when per- 
formed by the Jew; and, as Richard III. wills to become a malefactor 
because nature has deformed him, and thus deprived him of the en- 
joyment of the courtly pleasures of this merry world, so Shylock, 
the reserved, harbors the one fervent wish—to revenge himself 
upon the haughtiest of all the haughty merchants whom he meets 
at the Exchange, for that which his heartless surroundings have 
denied him. Nature, through neglect or parsimony, is the cause 
of Richard’s criminal career; but Shylock is forced into crime by 
his human, his Christian neighbors. By them he is treated as if 
he were not a fellow man, as if he had not organs and limbs like 
theirs, as if he could not be impressed physically and mentally 
by the same causes as others. 

“ He hath disgraced me,” says Shylock of Antonio, “ and hind- 
ered me half a million; laughed at my losses, mocked at my 
gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies ; and what’s his reason? I ama Jew. Hath 
net a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, sen- 
ses, affections, passions, fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
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means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer as a 
Christian is? If you pinch us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us 
do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? And if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we resemble you in the rest, 
we will resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what 
is his humility? Revenge! If a Christian wrong a Jew, what 
should his sufferance be by Christian example? Why, revenge. 
The villainy you teach me, I will execute ; and it shall go hard, but 
I will better the instruction.” 

Unquestionably, Shakspeare had no idea of advocating the 
emancipation of the Jews, when he put the foregoing words in 
the mouth of Shylock; indeed, dramas that are written with the 
definite intention of accomplishing a certain reformatory purpose, 
are rarely among the best. But a more cogent argument for the 
equality of all men has probably never been advanced; and 
never has a keener reproach been flung at persecuting Christian- 
ity, and at fanaticism and hatred, though clothed in the raiments of 
the religion of love, than that contained in these words: “If a Jew 
wrong a Christian, what is humility? Revenge: If a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian example ? 
Why, revenge. The villainy you teach me, I will execute, and it 
shall go hard, but I will better the instruction.” 

Here we have the key to Shylock’s character. Whatever he 
be, his persecutors are answerable for it. Men have spit into his 
face, ridiculed him, scoffed at his race, called him a dog and 
treated him like one. And, like the hound they considered him, 
he threatens to tear into shreds all who dare approach him. 

Keeping these characteristics in mind, we will take a bird’s eye 
view of the whole production. We, in our time, occupy a most 
favorable position for this. We stand ona moral height, from 
which we can behold the spectacle below with unimpassioned 
mind and steady eye. The high tide of religious hatred, agitating 
that age, cannot sweep us off our eminence, however tumultuously 
the waves of prejudice may rage; for those days, when Christian 
and Jew are men rather than Christian and Jew, have come in 
spite of anti-Semitic hallucinations, of societies for the conversion 
of Jews,and other absurdities. The cultured and moderate of 
all creeds are always willing to extend the hand of brotherly 
friendship across the barrier raised by the difference in religiou ; 
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convictions ; and the more truly religious they are, the more de- 
sirous are they of showing their respect for men as men, irrespec- 
tive of their opinions of things holy. 

We can therefore examine the drama more carefully, and with 
minds less fettered by prejudice, than could any preceding age, 
and we will be able to find and fully appreciate its humane ten- 
dencies. 

The scene is laid at Venice, the queen of commerce, the volup- 
tuous, overbearing republic which revels amid the treasures of the 
Orient, and allures the covetous seeker of wealth. 

Antonio is the first whom we meet in Venice. He isa rich 
merchant, but has entrusted his whole fortune, together with that 
of his friends, who lend without demanding interest, to the safe- 
keeping of unsteady ships, and to the tender mercies of the strong 
seas. And now he is melancholy. But his afflictions are so nu- 
merous that he does not even know the cause of his melancholy. 
And he would not dare to whisper it to himself that fear of losing 
his floating riches agitates him; for, if any one should overhear 
him, he is a ruined man, and his lofty social position, in 
which he has not felt himself quite secure for some time past, is 
irreparably gone. 

His friends are numbered among the nobility of Venice,—de- 
bauchees, parasites, who, on all occasions, take advantage of him, 
but without whom he can scarcely exist. They entertain him 
and play the sycophant ; so obsequious are they that, in their pres- 
ence, not a fly may annoy him. In one of these libertines, there 
still lies hidden a germ of noble thought, not yet stifled by incess- 
ant feasting and carousing. He is Bassanio; « Good signiors, 
when shall we laugh ;” thus he greets his friends, the jeunesse dorée 
of Venice ; and after the troublesome gossips have left Antonio, 
Bassanioimmediately sets forth his wishes. What does he ask of 
Antonio? He has squandered his whole fortune, is involved in 
debt, owes Antonio himself a considerable sum, and now requestsa 
new loan to secure the old debt,—a practice that has not fallen into 
disuse even at this day. His friend, by means ofa rich outfit, is to 
assist him in marrying a fortune, and when the heiress has been 
woo’d and won, all debts are to be paid off promptly, and the old 
life of revelry and riot is to be resumed. 

Antonio’s credit with his dear friends who expect no interest to 
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be paid for the use of the money, has been thoroughly drained, 
and Bassanio, who stands in sore need of money, undertakes to find 
the money-broker, or, to give him the favorite appellation of the 
Middle Ages, the usurer,—the Jew Shylock. 

Shylock’s is a profound, earnest nature, typically Jewish. He 
holds the spendthrifts in contempt, but their debaucheries give 
him the means of subsistence ; they are the,ones who must borrow 
the most, and so heedless are they that they also trouble themselves 
least about the rate of interest. He considers their merry-making 
as the height of folly ; the masked bacchanalians who carouse night 
after night, “ Christian fools with varnish’d faces.” He, the Jew, is 
a stranger to their tumultuous orgies, his birth and training pre- 
clude the possibility of enjoying them. And the only spot in 
which the Jew’s heart delights, to which he is bound by every tie 
feeling and affection, his hearth, is desolate; for his Leah, whose 
ring he guards as a precious keepsake, which, as he says, he would 
not exchange for “a world of monkeys,” has long been dead. His 
daughter might have beena comfort and _ stay to his old age, but 
she seems to have been raised by his lazy, gluttonous servant, and 
she was therefore influenced more by Launcelot, than by her own 
father, who spent his days in the street and on Change. Through 
Launcelot, the idle pleasure-seeker, she has become acquainted 
with the world of the Christian, so different from the Jew’s. Laun- 
celot, too, has brought her to the notice of the gallant and extrav- 
agant Lorenzo. ‘Her poor, giddy head is entirely turned. At 
home, her surroundings are sad, gloomy and sober ; outside, con- 
tinual merriment,—-an eternal, joyous day—greets her. And her 
shrewd, clearsighted father, busy as he is with money matters, does 
not fail to remark her estrangement from home and himself; he 
warns her yery earnestly not to go to the window to watch the 
Christians’ masquerade. He adds that he has a presentment of 
some great misfortune, for he has dreamed of money bags. 

In this-:resentful mood, Bassanio finds him and leads him to 
Antonio, who asks for three thousand ducats. Among all the 
Christian merchants whom he meets on the Rialto, Shylock hates 
none so heartily as Antonio. It is not because he is a Christian ; 
he might have overlooked that circumstance ; for, what would Shy- 
lock do for a livelihood were there no Christians? But Antonio 
ruins the Jew’s business ; he loans money to his friends and never 
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charges interest. Antonio thus gives away gratuitously, and con- 
sequently depreciates, the goods which Shylock must sell. Then 
we must add to the motive of race prejudice and religious hatred, 
the potent motive of envy in business affairs. 

Thus the personal motives of hatred multiply. Shylock, the 
Jew, hates the Christian,—this cannot explain his revengeful con- 
duct. Shylock, the merchant, hates the one who has undermined 
his trade. Not even this is enough to justify his cruel act of ven- 
geance which is gradually preparing itself. But the man Antonio 
has plainly evinced his contempt of the man Shylock, only because 
the latter chances to be a Jew. He has mocked at him, has spit 
upon his beared,and has called him dog, and now this haughty 
enemy falls into the power of the one who has quietly suffered 
scorn, contumely, injury and arrogance at his hands. 

‘‘ Monies is your suit ? 
What should I say to you? Should I not say, 
Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats ? or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With ’bated breath, and whisp’ring humbleness, 
Say this,— 
Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurn’d me such a day; another time, 
You called me dog, and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much monies ? ” 

He is still reflecting to what advantage he might turn the pres- 
ent favorable opportunity of revenge, when Antonio himself indi- 
cates the means of requital. He has not quite decided whether to 
humiliate the rich, supercilious merchant by refusing to loan the 
money, when Antonio changes the current of his thoughts by 
these words: 

«« But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who, if he break, thou may’st, with better face, 
Exact the penalty.” 

If he break! Exact the penalty! Ha, indeed! “ Ships are but 
boards, sailors but men ; there be land-thieves and water-thieves,” 
and “ water, windsand rocks” are the very destructive foes of man. 
If he fail to meet his obligation, fall into my power, the Chris- 
tian in the hands of the Jew, the proud triumphed over by the 
humble ! 

A careful, intelligent actor would let all these considerations, 
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which rush through Shylock’s mind, be portrayed in the play of 
his features until the moment when the Jew, with feigned 
friendliness, agrees to advance the money and will “ take no doit of 
usance ;” the bloody bond is all he demands, and that only for 
sport, for merry sport. 

It is hardly possible that he intends, at the moment of giving 
the bond, to exact the horrible penalty it prescribes, should Antonio 
forfeit it. Now his only desire is to see his enemy crushed, 
at his feet, humiliated and tortured; then to overwhelm him with 
confusion and mortify him still further by a generous revenge! 
What a triumph for the despised cur! he, the grand signior act- 
ually owe his life toa dog. Imagine the chagrin of the haughty 
Antonio, when he must tell himself that his life, which he drags 
along like a heavy chain, is the gracious gift of a Jew! 

But now something occurs that transforms Shylock into a sav- 
age beast, without reason or compassion. He is no longer the calm, 
speculating Jew. His daughter has been stolen from him; no, he 
cannot even comfort himself with saying that she has been carried 
off; she has.voluntarily run away from him, betrayed and robbed 
him, not even leaving him the ring which he received from his Leah 
when they were betrothed. Frantic with grief, he rushes through 
the streets, incoherently crying: “My daughter!—O my ducats! 
—Fled with a Christian!—O my Christian ducats!” Lashed by 
the insanity of rage, he tears through the city, pursued and _ridi- 
culed by ragamuffins. It is more than any mortal can bear. 

At this point, we encounter one of the characteristics of the 
true dramatist. The writer of a sensational drama would have 
brought Shylock before the audience at the moment when he dis- 
covers the flight of his daughter and the theft of his ducats. He 
would have made him appear before the footlights, plucking out 
his white hair, pacing the stage with rapid, uneven strides, and 
warding off, with frenzied action, the hooting crowd. 

This would prove a dainty for the intellectual palate of the 
spectatorsin the pit. Sentimentality would find the opportunity 
for paying its tribute in tears, and vulgarity would not 
fail to applaud uproariously. Shakspeare, who surely is not weak- 
nerved, disdains to use, for the sake of sensational effect or vulgar 
applause, whatever does not suit the plan of his drama. He has 
the whole, tumultuous scene related by Salanio, who confesses 
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that he “ never heard a passion so confus’d, so strange, outrageous 
and variable.” 

Thus bowed down with grief, he meets two of the rioters whom 
he‘has so often seen with Antonio and Bassanio,—the last time 
was the night of his daughter’s abduction. They address him 
with studied indifference, “ How now, Shylock ? what news among 
the merchants?” Instead of answering their questions, he cries 
wildly, « You knew, none so well, none so well as you, of my 
daughter’s flight.” These thoughtless fops naturally make sport 
of him in his misery ; but they cannot imagine that their raillery 
will end inthe serious discomfort ot their friend Antonio. 

Tubal, who has been sent by the grieved father to seek his 
child, now returns. He listens to the tale of her present life and 
how recklessly she squanders his treasures. His child and his 
jewels—both in the hands of Christian fools who have inspired 
him with nofavorable idea of their honesty, neither in love affairs 
nor money matters. ; 

“T would my daughter were dead at my feet, and the jewels in 
her ears! Would,” he added by way of explanation, “she were 
hearsed at my feet, and the ducats in her coffin!” He would pre- 
fer burying his child and his gold to knowing them to be in the 
possession of the Christian fools. “ And,” he exclaims, “ no satis- 
faction, no revenge.” 

But the moment of retaliation is near at hand. Tubai is the 
one to pour the comforting balsam upon his chafed feelings: 
«“ Other men have ill-luck, too. Antonio, as I heard in Genoa,—” 
« What, what, what? ill-luck ? ill-luck ?” “— hath an argosy cast 
away, coming from Tripolis.” “I thank God! I thank God! Is 
it true? is it true?” 

Now the plot designed to ruin Antonio is complete and per- 
fect in all its details. How it is again unravelled does not concern us 
in the delineation of our conception of Shylock’s character. But it is 
interesting to note the contrast to this provoked, vengeance- 
breathing man, presented by the superficial, giddy-brained world- 
lings, almost incapable of experiencing a pure emotion or generous 
impulse. The expressions of Portia,the wittiest and most refined of 
that whole circle,—how frivolous are they! The most vulgar would 
blush now-a-days to hear her language used, The objections to 
these remarks, which some might advance, that exactly this feature 
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was the characteristic of the times, does not hold good. Certainly, 
it was the custom of the age; bret is it not precisely that which 
Shakspeare wishes to depict in the noblest representative of her 
age? 

And Antonio, the most admirable among the men, the noble 
and generous, the proud Antonio of yore now pleads: “ Hear me 
yet, good Shylock.” 

« Good Shylock.” Truly, all who are not absolutely deficient 
in the conception of the humorous, must recognize the caricature 
which Shakspeare has held up for the inspection of the aristocrat, 
—a caricature, as good as any sermon, upon their lewdness and fini- 
cal sentimentality. Those whodo not perceive or cannot understand 
its derisive smile, must be placed in the same category as those 
who condemn Shakspeare’s Shylock as “a fraud and a falsehood.” 
The proudest of all has turned flatterer, and entreats the “ Good 
Shylock.” 

The dispenser of justice, the Doge of the voluptuous republic, 
sermonizes, for Shylock’s benefit, upon Christian mercy, but is 
scornfully answered with a bitter reproach ; a reproach, which, even 
within our memory, has stung Christianity to the quick. The 
Doge demands :’ 

“How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none?” 

‘To which Shylock replies: 

«You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and slavish parts, 

Because you bought them :—shall I say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs! 
Why sweat they under burdens? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 

Be season’d with such viands? You will answer, 
The slaves are ours: so do I answer you: 

The pound of flesh which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, ’tis mine, and I will have it.” 

Who does not discern here again the most caustic humor,— 
the Jew reproaches the Christian with his sinful traffic in human 
flesh. 

And yet, once again, Shylock yields to the irresistible tempta- 
tion of mocking at the foibles of his Christian opponents. The 
two recently married young men, Bassanio and Gratiano, declare, 
if order to convey an idea of the intensity of their friendship for 
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Antonio, that, to save their friend, they would willingly sacrifice 
their wives. After listening to this sacrilegious sentiment, Shy- 
lock soliloquizes : 


«These be the Christian husbands. I have a daughter ; 
Would any of the stock of Barabas 
Had been her husband, rather than a Christian,”’ 


The Jew regards this boastful sport with things dearest and 
holiest, €qual to blasphemy. He might speak of half his fortune,— 
or even the whole of it,—as the measure of his friendship, but if the 
thought should perchance enter his mind to lay on the one side of 
the balance his wife or child, while the other, heavier side is borne 
down by friendship, he would condemn himself, even in our days, 
as an irreverent sinner. 

Gervinus says, and there is no ironical meaning to be attached 
to his expressions, that the young wives must have been highly grati- 
fied to have seen the feeling of friendship placed higher in the 
scale of importance and sacredness than conjugal love; they must 
have inferred from this their noble spouses’ generosity and high- 
mindedness. The ladies may decide for themselves whether they 
would have drawn Gervinus’s inference, had they been placed in 
the same position as Portia and Nerissa. Perhaps the Oriental 
blood, coursing through my veins, prevents me from appreciating, 
as fully as they merit, the ideas of Gervinus, the typical German. 
But Shakspeare knew and understood the frailties of mankind, and 
has placed in Shylock’s mouth the censure of the profane swag- 
gering about the purest sentiments. 

Once more Shakspeare ridicules the magnanimous Antonio, 
who professes to despise Mammon. 

‘«« So please my lord, the duke and all the court, 
To quit the fine for one-half of his goods ; 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it 


Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter.”’ 


How generous of Antonio! He does not spurn the Jewish 
ducats from him with every sign of scorn; on the contrary, he so 
far overcomes his abhorrence that he is willing to use one-half of 
the Jew’s property in his own business, and will return it, upon 
the Jew’s death, to the man who stole his daughter, provided -it 
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is still in his possession to be returned. The thief must not go 
unrewarded. 

Gervinus argues very subtly on this point, too, in order to save 
his protégt Antonio. He reasons thus: The Jew’s son-in-law is a 
spendthrift ; therefore the self-forgetful Antonio will add to his 
own grave business troubles, the management of the Jew’s fortune 
until the owner’s death, in the meanwhile using it as his own. Is 
there anything that a lawyer will not devise to defend his client ? 


But still another condition Antonio attaches to Shylock’s par- 
don: 


«“ that, for this favor, 
He presently become a Christian,” 

A Christian has put a Jew under obligation towards himself; 
consequently the dog of a Jew must immediately repay the kind- 
ness by doing Christianity the favor of embracing that belief. 
Never was a more poignant satire written upon the prevalent 
mania for conversion from one faith to another, than that implied 
in the few words, “ that, for this favor, he presently become a 
Christian.” 

This, then, is the result of our enquiries: Mot Shyleck, but the 
pharisaical world in which he lives, is “ a fraud and a falsehood,” 
and the Merchant of Venice is neither a comedy nor a tragedy, 
but a union of both, a tragi-comedy. 

We, however, should consider ourselves fortunate that we live 
in an age in which Jew and Christian are regarded as men, 
rather than as Jew or Christian. 

M. JAsTRow. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HisrorY OF THE HEBREWS’ SECOND COMMONWEALTH. By Isaac M. 

Wise. Cincinnati: Bloch & Co., 1880. 

A colorless history,—that is, a plain narrative of events in which 
the writer does not betray any feeling,—may be free from the 
charge of partiality, but it will weary the reader, instead of exciting 
his interest. On the other hand, a too highly-wrought description of 
men and their doings, may savor of fiction and awaken suspicion as to 
the truthfulness of the statements. Dr. Wise has chosen a middle 
course. With some exceptions, in which the language might 
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suitably have been more impassioned as well as chaster, the 
author of the volume under review has followed a style which is 
not open to censure for either passive coldness, or excessive warmth. 
Without indulging in extravagances, the writer is in full sympathy 
with the subjects treated. Israelites will also note with satisfaction a 
prevailing spirit of loyalty to the olden faith, and an earnest en- 
deavor to prove monotheism the main factor of civilization. 

The work is, moreover, comprehensive, notwithstanding its con- 
densed form. It begins with the return ofa colony of Judeans 
from Chaldea to the ancestral land under the lead of Zerubabel, 
points to the probable causes which paved the way to that restora- 
tion ; to the struggle engaged in by the colonists to overcome the 
hostility of neighboring tribes; to the success finally attained in 
the re-establishment of their religious observances, and the re- 
construction of a state of comparative independence. It exhibits 
the characters of the main actors in the national cause, when 
triumph depended on unshaken belief in the principle of right. It 
shows the unfolding of new ideas and the bent which these gave to 
different minds. It dwells on Jewish literature in various stages of 
post-biblical times, and, portraying the tragic end of the second 
Commonwealth, does justice to the party that fought to break the 
foreign yoke ; a party which Josephus, in his subserviency to the 
Imperial house of Flavius, consigned to unmitigated disgrace. 

The production is the result of a close searching into ancient 
and modern historical authorities. Persons to whom such sources 
are inaccessible will find in this effort of the Cincinnati Rabbi 
abundant information. The arrangement of the book may also serve 
a purpose. A division into epochs, and then into chapters, and para- 
graphs, all furnished with explanatory headings and copious refer- 
ences, is likely to assist memory, and invite a wish for a more 
extensive knowledge of writings and writers upon topics of great 
interest to both Jews and Christians. 

But students, who are most likely to consult the work, need a 
word of caution. It is not a safe guide in all its departments. The 
author’s speculative nature leads the mind astray. He builds 
theories on airy foundations and resorts to far-fetched appliances 
to sustain their weakness. 

A full display of the manner in which Dr. Wise lets favorite 
notions warp his judgment, would necessitate very lengthy re- 
marks ; but in order not to stretch a review into an extended essay, 
only a few instances in which the writer is glaringly at fault will 
here be quoted. 

A certain sage is recorded to have laiddown this maxim : “ Let 
thy house be widely open, and let the poor familiarly visit it, but 
do not unduly converse with a female.” Dr. Wise construes a 
purely ethical lesson into a political hint, and, contrary to all rea- 
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son, wishes the reader to believe-:that the Sage meant by it to op- 
pose the suggestion of a wise contemporary and colleague, which 
runs thus: “Let thy house be a place where the learned meet, 
follow thou closely their footsteps, and eagerly imbibe their say- 
ings.’ Accordingly, the latter is described as advocating secret 
councils among farsighted agitators; a course which the former 
discountances. And by a misinterpretation of the word in the 
text, Dr. Wise further satisfies himself that a female whose undue 
conversation must be avoided, refers “to Cleopatra, the sister 
(daughter?) of Antiochus Epiphanes, queen of Egypt, who was 
friendly to the Hebrews.” 

Again: The question having arisen in the Babylonian Talmud, 
whether Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are exclusively called the 
fathers of the Hebrew people, because it would be impossible to 
trace one’s genealogy from Reuben, Simeon, etc., or because of other 
motives, Dr. Wise draws the conclusion that the Jews of Baby- 
lon “ were descendants of all the tribes of Isrdel,” intending, no 
doubf, to draw a distinction between them and the Palestinian 
Jews, who are to be considered as solely belonging to Judah and 
Benjamin. 

The appellation Saducecs, supposed to have been derived from 
Sadoc, a follower of Epicurean views, Dr. Wise renders, “ rulers, 
governors and victors,” and, in an abortive effort to prove himself 
correct, he summons to his help lexicographers and _ philologists. 
The matter, from a linguistic stand-point, would scarcely be worth 
noticing, were it not that it is used to carry out a false theory. 
The author, to be consistent with a pre-conceived idea, wrongs a 
party which he seems otherwise to admire. The Saducees are to 
him the sworn enemies of Roman despotism, the uncompromising 
opponents of exactions, the upholders of their country’s right. The 
Pharisees, on the contrary, are the meek bearers of vexations and 
violence, and the peaceful guardians of the traditional law, but not the 
watchful cefenders of their native land. This is a gratutious 
statement, contradicted by internal evidences. Dr. Wise, who ad- 
vanced it, will be compelled to erase from his own volume the nar- 
rative of events which overthrow his position. Historically falsq is 
also the assertion that at “the graves during the Feast of Booths.” 

. . “the artistic flinging and catching of knives” was indulged 
in. The author has manifestly blended together two distinct state- 
ments made in the same page of the Talmud. 

Equally destitute of foundation is the notion that Boéthus, 
father of Mariamne, the second of that name, married to the cruel 
Herod, is the same as Baithos, and that consequently the Rabbis, 
who make the last mentioned the associate of Sadoc, the schis- 
matic, are mistaken. 

Now, if a critical examination of the date, authorship and title 
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of the books, as presented in the History of the Second Common- 
wealth, were to be undertaken, the list of faults would be very 
considerably lengthened. Just imagine that Ecclesiasticus or Ben 
Sira is older than Ecclesiastes, and nevertheless the latter, in 
spite of its many skeptical ideas, found admission into the canon, 
while the former, notwithstanding the purity of religious senti- 
ments pervading it throughout, was rejected. 

Fancy the touching story of Ruth to have been inspired by 
a Samaritan, as a covert attack on the harsh but needful measure 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, against wives of heathen parentage. Con- 
ceive a title more strained than that given to the First Book 
of the Macabees, in order to make it agree with the Hebrew 
name, which it is alleged to have borne originally, viz: “The 
descendants of the Prince of the Lord’s children ;’—as if Euse- 
bius, who is said to have preserved it, can be relied upon when he 
gives us but an absurd mixture of Syriac and Hebrew. 

And yet, with all the defects which an unbiased criticism can- 
not gloss over, the History of the Hebrew's Second Commonwealth 
is an evidence of painstaking and learning, which, even by those who 
may hereafter improve upon it, will be recognized and appreciated. 

Dr. Wise has evinced eagerness to contribute to the advance- 
ment of the literature of his people in America, and, to respond to 
a natural prompting, he has offered the best fruits of his mind. 
The book deserves a reading, and the strenuous endeavors of the 
author merit praise. 


NavaL HycienE. Human Health and the Means of Preventing 
Disease. With Illustrative Incidents principally derived from 
Naval Experience. By Joseph Wilson, M. D., Medical Direc- 
tor United States Navy. Second edition, with colored litho- 
graphs, etc., pp. 274, 8vo. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blackis- 
ton. 


We took up this volume with a certain amount of prejudice, 
expecting to find in it a technical treatise of interest only to the 
professon. Buta very slight perusal informed us of our mistake. 
Dr. Wilson does give much valuable information of a purely tech- 
nical kind, but even the laity will find him a charming and instruc- 
tive companion. He has kept his eyes open on his many cruises, 
and he knows what to tell, and any one who is about to make a 
sea voyage may learn something useful from his work. Especially 
interesting are the thirty pages devoted to botany in its relation to 
disease and poisoning among crews and passengers. 

As regards seasickness, we see that Dr. Wilson inclines to the 
latest view, that its seat is in the brain, and that it is caused, not by 
agitation of the brain itself, but by the irregular oscillating move- 
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ments of neighboring objects acting on the senses. Our own ex- 
perience confirms this view. We well remember the strange effect 
on the eye, and consequently the mind, of visible things, and the 
striking contrast presented by similar objects after landing, as 
intimately associated with this horrible affection. It is insanity 
associated with acute suffering. 


Tue CHEMISTRY OF Common Lire. By the late James F. W. 
Johnston, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Durham. 
A new edition, revised and brought down to the present day, 
by Arthur Herbert Church,M. A.,Oxon. Pp. 593. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


This book is one of those which originated in the Prince Albert 
period of popular literature, when the world was to be refined and 
purified by interesting lectures on science, and by great exhibi- 
tions. It is the only one that has survived, a fact due both to its 
having met a real want, and to its having been very well done. 
As his new editor says, “ his book was most attractive in style, 
most interesting and comprehensive as to subject matter, and most 
exact.” 

Mr. Church has endeavored to give the shape its author would 
have desired, if he had been alive to revise it. He has started 
from Professor Johnston’s notes and additions made in his private 
copy. He has sought to avoid alteration, which would not be in 
harmony with the original conception. But chemical science has 
made great advances since 1855, and these he has endeavored to 
represent in his corrections and insertions. The book has grown 
somewhat, in the process, but it is still a volume of manageable 
size. 

The most important addition is the chapter, “The Colors we 
admire.” 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE SEA; OR MARINE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO Foon, Inpustry AND Art. By P. L. Simmonds, Edi- 
tor of the Fournal of Applied Science. With thirty-two illus- 

_trations. Pp. 484. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Simmonds has made a very useful and fairly readable 
book out of a series of articles written ofiginally for his Yournal. 
Making no attempt at an ornate style, he tells his readers the best 
and latest that is known under the several topics of his subject. 
He begins with fisheries in general, then proceeds to shell-fish, 
then to sponges, then to fish oil, isinglass, sea weed, salt, etc., and 
closes with the artistic products of the sea,—coral,- pearl, mother- 
of-pearl. He avoids comments of any kind which are not con- 
nected with his immediate purpose. Thus, in mentioning that the 
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salt manufacture is a government monopoly in India, he has no 
comment to make on the wickedness of such a system, nor does 
he see the significance of the fact that the tax on imported salt: 
amounts to £2,235,000 yearly. If salt were free in India, as it is 
in the United States, not an ounce would be imported. But be- 
cause the monopolists dare not impose a prohibitory duty; it ac- 
tually pays to make salt in the damp climate of Cheshire and 
carry it round the globe to’ India, where it pays a heavy duty, 
and is then sold to a people who live under a burning sun ona 
peninsula washed on both sides by the sea brine. 
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